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Tue presidents of our American colleges have had a char- 
acter and a history of their own. While differing widely from 
each other as individuals, they have had so much in common — 
common antecedents, characteristics, and qualifications — that 
they may well be considered, not exactly as a calling or pro- 
fession, not quite a genus or species, but a class or order in 
society, and that as unique as American society itself. With 
few exceptions, and those so marked as only to prove the rule, 
they have themselves been graduates, the earlier presidents of 
each college of necessity alumni of other colleges and univer- 
sities either in our own land or in the mother country, but the 
later ones, almost as a matter of course, graduates of the insti- 
tutions over which they were called to preside. A large pro- 
portion of them were tutors, and a scarcely less percentage 
professors and heads of departments, before they were elected 
to the presidency. Almost all of them have been clergymen, 
and for the most part pastors of the college church, preachers 
to the faculty and students, perhaps also professors of theology 
in their respective institutions, Nota few of them were pre- 
viously, for a short time at least, pastors of other churches, 
some invited first to a professorship and thence to the presi- 
dency, others called from the pastorate directly to the president’s 
chair ; now and then one, like Pres. Woolsey, on passing from 
the professorship to the presidency, was ordained to the minis- 
try as an indispensable prerequisite to the presidential office. 
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That the tutorship and the professorship are good schools of 
preparation for the presidency will not be disputed. The pre- 
vailing usage of seeking a president among the alumni of the 
college and in the faculty is equally natural and attended with 
advantages too obvious to require mention. Nor can it have 
been without sufficient reason that our colleges have, for so 
long a period and with so few exceptions, chosen clergymen 
for their presidents. Our oldest and the larger part of all our 
colleges were founded by the churches, or rather by the 
Christian people of the several States, for the threefold pur- 
pose of educating pastors for the churches, rulers for the 
States, and teachers for the schools ; and of these three objects 
(if they would not have repudiated any distinction or compari- 
son among them), the first was that which lay nearest their 
hearts. These clerical presidents were the chosen representa- 
tives of an idea which was sacred in the estimation of the 
founders, and rooted in the affections of the people — the idea 
of a natural and inseparable connection between the schools 
and the churches, between learning and religion. They were 
the fit agents for the Christian education of the leading and 
ruling minds of a Christian people. Indeed, the clergy 
always have been, in fact, and are by the very nature of their 
office, not only a ruling order, but a teaching profession. The 
work of the pulpit and the pastorate is largely educational ; 
“the priest’s lips should keep knowledge, and the people 
should seek the law at his mouth.” He is er officio a teacher 
and trainer. His tastes, his habits, his aptitudes, his aims 
and ends are, far beyond any of the other learned professions, 
those of an educator. The higher education falls under the 
eye and into the hands of the minister, almost as naturally as 
that of the family and of the primary school is the sphere of 
woman. And if the New England clergy of the olden time 
were a kind of untitled nobility, — the nobility of learning and 
moral worth, and social as well as spiritual influence, — the pres- 
idents of our colleges have been the ¢ize of that aristocracy. 
At the same time, these presidents have been, for the most 
part, shrewd, practical, business men, capable not only of 
educating and governing, but of well and wisely administering 
the finances, and managing all the concerns of the institutions 
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committed to their care. To a very great extent they have 
been the leading men of their times, guides of public opinion, 
organizers of societies and institutions, ruling minds in the 
church and the State. 

In proof of what we have said of the antecedents of our 
presidents, we have carefully examined the triennials of all our 
older colleges, and find, as we have already said, the exceptions 
to be only sufficient to prove the rule. The statistics, if we 
had time to give them, would fully justify our assertions, and 
the details would only deepen the impression. In demonstra- 
tion of the character and influence which we have claimed 
for them, we have only to mention the names of Chauncy 
and Mather, of the Old Academy, Webber and Kirkland 
and Quincy, of the Middle, and Everett and Sparks and Fel- 
ton, of the New at Cambridge; of Daggett and Stiles and 
Dwight and Day and Woolsey, at Yale; of Edwards and 
Davies and Witherspoon and Green, at Princeton; of Whee- 
lock and Dana and Tyler and Lord, at Dartmouth; of Fitch 
and Griffin and Hopkins, at Williams, and of many others 
scarcely inferior to these stars of the first magnitude, — stars 
not only in the educational and literary firmament, but in 
the moral, social, and religious sphere; not only presidents 
of colleges, but angels of the seven churches; the repre- 
sentative men, not only of the institutions over which they 
presided, but of the age and country in which they lived. 
If we had time to glance at the presidents of Columbia Col- 
lege, we should find them sustaining much the same relation 
to the Episcopal Church as those of Harvard and Yale to the 
Congregational Church, and those of the college of New 
Jersey to the Presbyterian Church, and exerting a like com- 
manding influence in the social, civil, and religious affairs of 
the State andthe nation. And if we were to follow out in like 
manner the history of the younger colleges, we should find 
that their presidents generally have been not mere men of the 
cloister and the school, but men who have made their mark 
directly or indirectly as the leaders of thought, opinion, and 
action in the church also, and in the community. Indeed, the 
history of the country, especially of New England and the 
Middle States, might be written in a book of the lives and 
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times of our college presidents, quite as properly, quite as 
truly, quite as fully as in the lives of Presidents of the United 
States and candidates for the presidency. 

Amherst College has had four presidents, exclusive of him 
who has just entered upon the office, — Moore, Humphrey, 
Hitchcock, and Stearns, all honored names, and known in the 
history not of the college only, but of the churches, of the 
commonwealth, and of the country — Moore, who launched the 
good ship with sails all set, and entered on the voyage with 
a brave and faithful crew, as an experienced, loved, and trusted 
captain, but had scarcely left the harbor when his life was sac- 
rificed to the hardships, dangers, and difficulties of the enter- 
prise ; Humphrey, who took the helm amid storms and counter 
currents and carried the ship safely, bravely out to sea, till at 
length, adverse winds and favoring gales both failing, it lay 
becalmed, and almost perished for lack of supplies ; Hitchcock, 
who raised the wind, put on board new rigging, and furnished 
it with needful supplies, and then resigned the command to 
another, still standing by the ship, however, in the place of a 
subordinate ; and Stearns, who made the ship over again, put- 
ting in new timber and plank, and working over and polishing 
up the old hulk till, like the sacred vessel which went annually 
from Athens to Delos, it became a question among outsiders 
whether or not it was the same vessel, though neither captain 
nor crew ever doubted its identity: Moore, who by his per- 
sonal magnetism, attracted students, allayed popular prejudice, 
and conciliated favor for “ The Charitable and Collegiate [nstitu- 
tion at Amherst” ; Humphrey, who wrested from a reluctant 
legislature the charter of “ Amherst College,’ and impressed 
upon the college in its forming period his own practical, sen- 
sible, vigorous, manly, and lofty Christian character ; Hitchcock 
who, without relaxing in the least the religious influence which 
ruled and shaped it from the first, gave it a national and world- 
wide reputation as a museum and school of science; and 
Stearns, who broadened and deepened the foundations, enlarged, 
adorned, and enriched the superstructure, and wrote all over it 
the largest, broadest, and highest education, and all for Christ. 

Amherst has been fortunate, — let me rather say happy —in 
its presidents, so different one from another, yet each so fitted to 
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his place in the series and his part in the work, and all so emi- 
nent for their wisdom and goodness. Nor has the college only 
been blessed by their influence. In one or two respects the 
history of Amherst presidents has been a little anomalous. 
None of them, prior to the present incumbent, has been an 
alumnus of the college, and one of them was not a graduate of 
any college ; but in other respects they illustrate the general 
rule, fall into the illustrious line of their fellows, and belong to 
the high order or class of college presidents. The first presi- 
dent was transferred from another college, of which he had been 
first a professor and then the president. The third was pro- 
moted from a professorship here to the presidency, though he 
hardly considered it a promotion, and he fell back into the 
ranks just as soon as the state of the college would allow. The 
other two were called directly from the pastorate of important 
churches. They had all been pastors of other churches, and 
all became pastors of the College Church. They all preached 
more or less in other pulpits, besides that of the college, were 
moderators of councils, and took a leading part in the ordination 
of ministers. They all lifted up their voice on great moral and 
social questions, and made their influence felt in public affairs. 
Dr. Humphrey was a pioneer in the temperance reformation, a 
leader in revivals and missions, a standard-bearer of moderate 
orthodoxy, a trusted guide of the Congregational and Presby- 
terian Churches ; his voice was often heard like a trumpet on 
slavery, on duty to the Indians, and other national questions. 
Pres. Hitchcock, besides such or similar services to the 
churches and the country, was a pioneer in geology, the 
collector and classifier of the earliest discovered footmarks, 
the originator and first president of the American Geological 
Society, and one of the founders and fathers of American 
science. Dr. Stearns was chairman of the School Committee 
during the larger part of his pastorate and a member of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education in his presidency ; 
he was a trustee of Phillips Academy and the Theological 
Seminary at Andover; he was president of the Massachu- 
setts Home Missionary Society, and a leading corporate mem- 
ber of the American Board of Foreign Missions ; he was not 
only a frequent and prominent member of local and national 
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councils, but an authority in questions pertaining to Congrega- 
tional order; and especially during the war, he not only sum- 
moned his fellow-citizens to the service of their country by 
public discourses, and inspired large assemblies with courage 
and strength by his prayers, but he was himself an example of 
the spirit of sacrifice and almost a law of patriotic duty and 
devotion. 

In the county of Middlesex, midway between Lexington and 
Concord, on the banks of Concord River, and about fourteen 
miles from Boston, lies a pleasant but small and obscure farm- 
ing town, with less than a thousand inhabitants, which, when it 
was set off from Concord and Billerica in 1729, took its name 
from Bedford in old England. The fourth minister of this 
town (for he was settled by the town, and the whole town at- 
tended one church and had but one minister) was Rev. Samuel 
Stearns, son of Rev. Josiah Stearns, of Epping, N. H. Soon 
after his settlement in 1796 he bought a large, convenient, and 
for a country parsonage in those days, rather stately mansion, 
which had been recently built near the meeting-house, and a 
farm of about twenty acres lying around it. At the time of his 
installation his salary was $333.33 and eighteen cords of wood ; 
fifteen years afterwards it was raised to $500 and twenty cords 
of wood, which it never exceeded. The town, however, loaned 
him the sum of $1,000 without interest with the stipulation 
that he should repay the principal “ whenever he should cease 
to supply the desk.” In this parsonage there were born to 
Samuel and Abigail French Stearns one more than the patri- 
archal number of childen, eleven of whom, five sons and six 
daughters, lived to adult age. They were all taken to the 
parish church and baptized the first Sabbath after their birth ; 
one of them, the subject of this memorial, happening to be 
born on the Sabbath, was carried on the very day of his birth, 
in the cold and wintry month of March, to the old meeting- 
house, which had never known the luxury of a fire, and dedi- 
cated in baptism to the God of his fathers. They were brought 
up on what Macaulay’s biographer calls “the old Scotch sys- 
tem,” and what we may with equal propriety call the early New 
England system of “ education in ministers’ families, viz., pure 
air, simple diet, and a solid training in knowledge, human and 
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divine.” The five sons were all sent, one after another, to Phil- 
lips Academy, four of them were educated where the father also 
had been graduated, in the University at Cambridge, and three 
of them studied for their father’s profession in the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, though the majority of them have since 
given the greater part of their lives to the work of education. 
The second of these five sons, the fourth of these eleven chil- 
dren, was William Augustus Stearns, afterwards president of 
Amherst College. The oldest son, Samuel Horace, was the 
gifted, eloquent, and devoted pastor of the Old South Church 
in Boston, who, in the very beginning of his ministry, died in 
the fruitless quest of health in a foreign land, and of whose too 
short life his next younger brother, Pres. Stearns, published 
a touching memorial. The third son is Rev. Jonathan French 
Stearns, D. D., the honored and useful pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Newark, N. J. The fourth son, Mr. Josiah 
Atherton Stearns, is now principal of the Norcross School for 
girls in Boston, in which city he has spent most of his life as 
an educator. The youngest son, Rev. Eben Perry Stearns 
D. D., is chancellor of the University and president of the State 
Normal School in Nashville, Tenn. 

There are few more simple and touchingly beautiful pictures 
of the life of a minister’s family in New England than that 
which the filial piety of Pres. Stearns has sketched in the 
CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY (Vol. X, 1868) of the every- 
day life — especially the religious life — in his father’s house. 
Industry and economy, study and piety, culture and kind- 
ness, went hand in hand. Dr. Goodell was sure that his 
godly father had prayed over every foot of his farm in Temple- 
ton, whether he had worked over every foot of it or not. Dr. 
Stearns had the best possible evidence that his father’s sos 
had worked over every inch of that farm in Bedford. Doubt- 
less they prayed over it too. I should not wonder if some 
of them sometimes cried over it, but not often, for generally 
they did their work cheerfully, hopefully, lovingly together, 
and they did it well. Gradually they transformed acre after 
acre and lot after lot, till now, with some later finishing touches 
from the hand of Mr. Josiah Stearns, who still holds and tills 
it, fields, — which were so rocky that, after fencing them with 
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double walls of immense thickness, rocks and stones with- 
out number had to be sunk in drains and pits to get rid of 
them, — have become smooth and beautiful meadows. These 
eyes have seen the transformation ; for I have myself been on 
pilgrimage to this Old Manse,—in my heart’s just estimation 
quite as worthy to be thus visited as the more famous “ Old 
Manse” in the neighboring town of Concord, —and have seen 
the well-kept mansion, and the religiously cherished Lombardy 
poplars in front, and the carefully preserved chambers where 
the good man studied and slept, and the charmed and charming 
circle of children and children’s children that gather every 
summer in the old homestead, in filial love and brotherly and 
sisterly affection, to enjoy each other’s society, to bow together 
around the ancestral altar, and to inherit the patriarchal 
blessing. 

The wife of Samuel Stearns and mother of William was 
Abigail French, the daughter of Rev. Jonathan French, of 
Andover, and was a direct descendant of John Alden on both 
her father’s and mother’s side. The mother of Samuel Stearns 
and grandmother of William was the daughter of Rev. Samuel 
Ruggles, the second minister of Billerica; the great-grand- 
mother of William was the niece of Rev. John Williams, of 
Deerfield, and his great-great-grandmother was the daughter 
of Rev. John Woodbridge, minister of Andover and Newbury. 
In view of such an ancestry on both sides, belonging to the 
aristocracy of New England ministers, to the royal priesthood 
of holy men and women, he might well have boasted over the 
descendants of princes and kings in the language of Cowper, 


‘“* But higher far my proud pretensions rise, 
The child of parents passed into the skies.” 


Wherever we see such a family as that of Samuel Stearns 
brought up on such a salary and with such results, it may 
safely be taken for granted that much of the credit belongs to 
the mother. Dr. Stearns describes his mother as a woman of 
rare fortitude, energy, intelligence, and practical wisdom, as 
well as piety, who gave to her husband no common support as 
a minister, and after his death lived to a good old age, enjoying 
the love and admiration of a numerous posterity and extensive 
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circle of friends. In accordance with that cross-play in nature 
which we so often see in families, and especially in the parent- 
age of distinguished men, the son resembled the mother even 
more than the father in person and in the leading traits of his 
character. He loved both his parents with a rare filial affec- 
tion, ministered to their comfort and happiness in every pos- 
sible way while they lived, and honored their memory after 
their death ; and when his father, at the age of threescore 
years and ten, after forty years save one of faithful service, with 
a meekness of wisdom equalled only by the firmness with which 
he stood up for the truth, left his pulpit and meeting-house, 
driven out by the unbelieving and ungodly rabble that had 
invaded the parish for that purpose, and followed by all but 
two of the members of his church and the dest part of his 
congregation, the record of it by his son reads like a chapter 
from the old Book of Martyrs or like a scene from the last 
chapters of the Apocalypse. Dr. Stearns loved every room and 
nook and corner of the old parsonage, every field and fence 
and stone of the old farm. That love, so characteristic of 
healthy natures, instead of dying out, seemed to grow with ad- 
vancing years; and in one of the last letters that he ever 
wrote, — a letter to his next younger brother, — the memory 
of the old homestead is seen blending sweetly with bright 
anticipations of the heavenly home, where he hoped soon to 
meet brother and sister and father and mother in an everlast- 
ing reunion. 

From the recollections of those who knew him in early life 
the boy at Bedford was father to the man at Amherst College. 
At the early age of six he recited the Assembly's Shorter Cate- 
chism — short, as we all know, only comparatively — entire, at 
one standing in the church, and thus rose to the dignity of a 
“spectator” in future catechetical exercises at the same time 
with his older brother. At fourteen he committed to memory 
the entire Gospel of Luke in one week, working in the hay- 
field with the men the while through the day, with his little 
Testament in his vest pocket, stealing verse after verse as fast 
as he could learn them, and finishing the task in the evening 
or in the silent hours of the night, and he recited all of it that 
could be repeated in the hour at the Sunday School the next 
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Sunday ; and forty years afterwards he declared that he still 
retained the greater part of what he thus learned. At his 
studies or on the farm it was his delight to undertake the 
seemingly impossible, and then, by persistent faith and work, 
carry it into successful execution. In the necessary economy 
of the family one Latin Grammar had to suffice for all the older 
sons. Seizing his opportunity one afternoon when his older 
brother was not using the book, William learned his first Latin 
lesson, and presented himself before his astonished father, 
claiming the privilege of his first Latin recitation; but no 
sooner had he successfully accomplished the task than he 
fainted away : ambition and excitement had carried him quite 
beyond his power of endurance. An unfaltering resolution 
and an unconquerable will compensated for the delicacy of his 
frame; and physical weakness was overmatched by moral 
courage and strength. Breaking his arm badly in early boy- 
hood he bore it with the fortitude of a stoic, and, with the 
reticence of a young Spartan, would fain have concealed it 
from the knowledge of his parents. He and his brothers were 
forbidden by their parents to participate in any fights with 
other boys on the Common. A stout, swaggering fellow of 
twice his size had the meanness to take advantage of this, and 
bully and torment them quite beyond endurance. One day he 
went home to his mother with the grievance, declaring that he 
could not stand it any longer, and that the boys would not 
respect him if he did not defend himself. After hearing him 
through she asked, “ Do you really think you can handle him ?” 
“ Yes,” was the answer. “Well,” she rejoined, “I do not like 
to have boys fight—” This was enough ; the next time he was 
insulted before a crowd of his mates, he caught the big boy 
quicker than a flash, drew him over his knee, gave him his 
deserts, then took him up in his arms and threw him over the 
nearest stone wall. President Stearns sometimes handled a 
rowdy and roystering Sophomore class in very much the same 
way. 

When the time came for him to go to Phillips Academy, he 
found his father hesitating and delaying to apply for him, for 
want of pecuniary means. At length, growing impatient, he 
said to his father, “Have you sent that letter yet, father?” 
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“No, my son,” said he, “ we have been waiting a long time to 
see our way, but Providence does not seem to open the door.” 
« And I believe, father, Providence never will open it till you 
knock,” said the bright young theologian and future president 
of Amherst College. The theology was unanswerable: the 
father knocked. The door opened, and the young man entered, 
remained three years, improved faithfully every opportunity, 
and distinguished himself as a scholar. So assiduous and 
severe was his study of Greek by night, not from necessity but 
choice, that he hurt his eyes, and they never fully recovered 
from the injury which they thus suffered. 

There, also, in a revival of religion which occurred in his 
Senior year, 1823, and in which many of his classmates and 
friends were converted, he first took a decided stand as a 
Christian, although it was always a question with him whether 
he had not at a much earlier period experienced the wash- 
ing of regeneration and begun a religious life. This was 
the year in which the day of prayer for colleges was first 
observed. The revival in Phillips Academy was closely con- 
nected with its first observance at Andover; and then and 
there Mr. Stearns was not only converted, or greatly quickened 
in the Christian life, but became deeply interested in that day 
which he was accustomed, for so many successive years at 
Amherst, to speak of as the great day, the day of all the year 
for us the most sacred and solemn. For the sake of the influ- 
ence which he might thus exert on others, instead of joining 
his father’s church in his native place, as he might otherwise 
very naturally have done, he chose to stand up with his class- 
mates and friends in the academy and seminary chapel, and 
make public ‘confession of his faith in Christ where he had 
received the baptism of the Spirit, thus setting an example in 
his own early life which he always recommended to converts 
in college revivals, and which he saw followed often and by 
great numbers at Amherst. 

When the question came up to what college he should go, 
the natural and obvious answer was, Cambridge. There his 
father, his grandfather, and not a few of his earlier ancestors 
had been educated; there his oldest brother was about to 
graduate with high honors. Besides, Cambridge was near, 
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only twelve miles from home, an argument of much more 
weight then than it would be now. Still the sad change which 
had come over the religious faith of the college, its intense 
Unitarian spirit and positive Unitarian influence, led the puri- 
tanically orthodox and evangelical pastor of Bedford to hesi- 
tate about sending another son to Harvard. He had been the 
originator of an agreement among the Cambridge alumni in 
the General Association of Massachusetts “ to unite, and invite 
other sons of Harvard to unite, every Saturday evening at eight 
o'clock in prayer for Harvard University,” —an agreement 
which he —and I believe his son also — faithfully observed as 
long as he lived. Religion was now at its lowest ebb in Har- 
vard. Its president spoke in his sermons of “the exploded 
doctrine of the Trinity,” classing it with the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation ; and the Professor of Divinity publicly decried 
foreign missions, saying that “there was not a village, nor a 
hamlet, nor a dwelling among heathen nations where they had 
done any good.” This hesitation continwed and increased. 
Mr. Stearns had nearly made up his mind to send his son to 
Amherst, which was then enlisting warmly the sympathies of 
orthodox and evangelical Christians, to whose funds he and 
his church contributed afterwards, if they had not done so 
before, and in whose first president he had great confidence, 
when the sudden death of Pres. Moore, in the second year of 
his presidency and in the infancy of the college, turned the 
scale in favor of Harvard. Thus the death of the first presi- 
dent of Amherst gave a student to Harvard, then utterly 
hostile, that Harvard, though still under Unitarian influence, 
might give to Amherst one of her most earnestly evangelical, 
accomplished, and useful presidents. 

He entered Harvard in the fall of 1823, at the age of 
eighteen, and was graduated when twenty-two, in the class 
of 1827. Obliged to economize to the utmost, like his brothers 
before and after him, he never hired a carriage, or took a public 
conveyance to or from Cambridge, but often walked the whole 
or a part of the distance. He boarded economically, but not 
meanly ; spent absolutely no money for personal gratifications, 
and incurred no useless or needless expenses. He taught 
school every winter, earning thereby some $20 or $25 a 
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month. After all, his resources were sometimes quite ex- 
hausted, and once at least, as he records in a grateful contri- 
bution to the Life of Pres. Kirkland in Sprague’s Annals, he 
was on the point of leaving college from utter inability to pay 
his bills, when the good president, learning the fact, by a stroke 
of his pen cancelled the bills, whether by his authority as 
president or by paying them out of his own pocket the sur- 
prised and delighted young man never knew. Thus early was 
his own experience preparing him to sympathize with the poor 
young men who constitute so large, and at the same time so 
valuable a part of the students of Amherst College. He was 
studious in his habits (I have these facts chiefly from his 
classmates), quite retiring in his manner of life, and too much 
absorbed in his studies to enter into the more distinctive col- 
lege amusements and social activities. His college standing 
was always good, and during the last two years he competed 
with the best scholars in a class of which such men as Prof. 
Felton, Bishop Lee, Dr. Sweetser, and Edmund Quincy were 
members.* 

His classmate and friend, Edmund Quincy, writes, “His 
recitations were always perfect, and in Latin and Greek the 
most elegant as well as correct of any,in my opinion. I 
always thought that he should have had the English oration 
(the first appointment) at Commencement.” 

He and his room-mate were among the few religious men in 
college at that time. He never failed to lead a religious life 
and to exhibit a Christian character. He was the same con- 
scientious, pure, and upright man he has always been, never 
yielding to the temptations peculiar to college, ever living in 
college a life without reproach. Of course he was respected. 
He had the confidence of his classmates thoroughly. All the 
influence he exerted was good; but he had not the temper- 
ament nor had he the ambition which makes one “ popular,” 


* At the exhibition near the end of his Sophomore Year, he had a part in the 
Greek dialogue with Felton and Brooks. At the first Major Exhibition, July 17, 
1826, he had the first English dissertation, subject, “The Spirit of the Age.” At 
the last Major Exhibition, May 1, 1827, he had a “ Mathematical,” which appears 
to be the fourth part in rank. At Commencement, he had the third English ora- 
tion, which indicates the third scholar in his class. His subject was, “ Of Living 
in Times of Great Intellectual Excitement.” 
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or puts him forward asa class-leader. He was chosen chap- 
lain of his class at their Senior election, and the appropriate- 
ness and excellence of the prayer which he offered at their 
meeting on the morning of Class-day was noted at the time, 
and is still remembered. 

The year after his graduation he spent in teaching as prin- 
cipal of the academy in Duxbury, Mass. where Hon. E. S. 
Tobey, now of Boston, was among his pupils, and where he 
made the acquaintance of the young lady who afterwards 
became his wife. 

Mr. Stearns had no question about his profession. It is 
doubtful if he ever had. As we have seen, the ministry was 
almost hereditary in his family, on his father’s and his mother’s 
side, and it was probably his expectation from his boyhood to 
be a minister. From Harvard College he went directly, in the 
fall of 1827, to Andover Theological Seminary. 

The following sketch of him as he was in the seminary wil! 
be prized, not only as a description of his manner of life there, 
but as a delineation of his character, by one who knew him 


intimately, and who was, I believe, the first to name him for 
the presidency of Amherst College. 
Prof. Park, his classmate, says : — 


“Of the men who belonged to our class in 1828, an unusually large 
number have become authors as well as ministers; six have been editors, 
eight professors in colleges or theological seminaries, two presidents of 
colleges, twelve have been remarkably successful as home missionaries, 
six have been foreign missionaries, and seventeen have been made Doctors 
of Divinity or of Laws, or of both. Among the contemporaries of this 
class in the seminary, were Rev. John S. C. Abbott, the voluminous author, 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams, of Boston, Dr. William Adams and Dr. George 
B. Cheever, of New York, Prof. B. B. Edwards, Prof. Henry Smith, and 
Prof. Edward P. Humphrey; the missionaries, Dr. Schauffler, Dr. Elias 
Riggs, Dr. Justin Perkins, and the two missionary martyrs, Lyman and 
Munson. 

‘In the society of men like these, Mr. Stearns was highly and justly dis- 
tinguished. He did not surpass them all in acuteness of dialectics nor in 
exact analysis, but he was above the average in all his seminary studies 
and far above it in some of them. He was particularly eminent in his 
power of so presenting his opinions as to secure the approval of his hear- 
ers. He was a good reasoner, but some of his companions could reason 
more logically than he. He was a good elocutionist, but some of his 
fellow-students could utter their thoughts more forcibly than he. The 
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nice logician, however, and the vigorous elocutionist would often fail to 
command the assent of their auditors, when he would gain that assent by 
his guarded and graceful statements, his mild and winning address. He 
knew men, and spoke to their condition. He sacrificed the niceties 
of logic to the dictates of common sense. While other students were 
framing a syllogism in order to convince their hearers, he would so 
combine his thoughts and shape his sentences that the hearers would 
be persuaded before the syllogism was made. Once when I heard him 
address a congregation of Arminians and witnessed their compla- 
cency in his utterances, I felt assured that many a man, in attempting to 
utter the same thoughts, would have given needless offence to the congre- 
gation. At another time I heard him address an assembly of Calvinists, 
and as I noticed their obvious approval of his doctrines, I had reason to 
believe that almost any other man, in presenting the same doctrine, would 
have said something to shock the assembly. He had the tact, not only to 
say the right thing at the right time, but also to leave unsaid what would 
be entirely right in itself, but would come at the wrong time. His power 
of adapting his words to the felt needs of men, of selecting such thoughts 
as would meet the just demands of his auditors, involved not only a rare 
skill in letters but a good acquaintance with the laws of the human mind 
and a comprehensive view of divine truth. Strangers might infer from 
his mild and gentle ways, and his facility in accommodating his words to 
the varying modes of men, that he was not an independent thinker. The 
fact is, however, that, in an uncommon degree, he thought for himself. At 
the Theological Seminary he had his own views of Biblical interpretation 
and of Christian doctrine. He agreed with his fellow-students on all the 
essential truths, but not in all the minutiz of the creeds. He was unlike 
the majority of his brethren in some of his methods of mental association, 
in his esthetic culture and personal tastes. He did not harmonize with 
the professors in all their views of physical regimen and of clerical amuse- 
ments. He did not accept the invitations of Prof. Stuart to walk with 
him between five and six o'clock of the winter mornings. He preferred 
his own habits of action as well as thought. While he was a member of 
the seminary, the churches of the land were agitated with the controver- 
sies on various points of metaphysical theology, and on the best methods 
of conducting revivals of religion. Mr. Stearns did not entirely agree 
with any one class of the controversialists. His judgments were singularly 
independent. No party could claim him, and yet each party confided in 
him as a man of candor and discretion. 

“ Although in various particulars he differed from his teachers and fellow- 
pupils, he was distinguished for his courtesy towards them. He treated 
his companions with true urbanity and his instructors with marked re- 
spect. He knew his place, he comprehended his situation. Few students 
understood as well as he the proprieties of life. His serene complaisance 
was a gem adorning his more solid virtues. 

‘** More than forty years after we left the Theological Seminary I spent 
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several weeks with him, and at that time often listened to his religious 
addresses in the pulpit and in the conference room. His style was more 
impassioned than it was forty years before. The advance of age was 
attended with an advance in Christian earnestness. When a young man, 
he spoke with the calmness appropriate to a divine of threescore years ; 
but when he was approaching the age of threescore years and ten, he, 
spoke on spiritual themes with the enthusiasm of youth. As he drew near 
to heaven, the magnets which are gathered there seemed to draw him 
upward with increasing force, and his affections were obedient to the new 
attractions.” 


The life of Pres. Stearns divides itself into three portions 
of nearly equal length, — the period of preparation, extending 
from his birth, March 17, 1805, to his ordination, Dec. 14, 1831, 
somewhat more than twenty-six years ; his pastorate, reaching 
from his ordination in December, 1831, to his dismission in 
December, 1854, twenty-three years lacking only a few days ; 
and his presidency, beginning with his inauguration, Nov. 22, 
1854, and ending at his death, June 8, 1876, somewhat less 
than twenty-two years. 

The first discourse he ever preached from a pulpit was at 
Cambridgeport in the spring vacation of his last year in the 
Theological Seminary. He preached again in the same pulpit 
two Sabbaths in the following summer, while still a member 
of the seminary. At the end of his theological course at An- 
dover, he accepted a unanimous call, and was ordained and 
installed pastor of the First Evangelical Congregational Church 
in Cambridgeport on the fourteenth day of December, 1831. 
His father preached the ordination sermon ; the right hand of 
fellowship was given by his classmate, room-mate, friend, and 
near ministerial neighbor, Rev. Wm. M. Rogers, of the Winter 
Street Church, Boston ; the charge to the pastor by his mother’s 
father, the venerable Dr. French, of Northampton, N. H.; the 
ordaining prayer was by Rev. Mr. Greenleaf, seamen’s chaplain 
in Boston, brother of Prof. Greenleaf, of the Cambridge Law 
School ; the address to the people by Dr. Lyman Beecher, who 
had done more than any other person to gather them and form 
them into a religious society ; the introductory services by the 
truly reverend and learned Dr. Jenks, of Boston, and the con- 
cluding prayer by “ good Dr. Holmes,” of Cambridge. 

The church was small, the society was feeble, the place was 
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then an unattractive suburb half way between Boston and Cam- 
bridge, disowned and despised by both. His friends asked, 
“ Why do you wish to settle in that mud-hole?” Dr. Porter, 
of Andover, wondered that he should be willing to bury his 
talents in an enterprise which some of its best friends regarded 
as already a failure, Dr. Codman politely but frankly told him 
he was a fool to make the attempt. Dr. Beecher, who was the 
father of the enterprise, was the only one of his advisers from 
whom he received any encouragement. The enemies of the 
truth dubbed it, very much as they did Park Street Church in 
Boston, “ Brimstone Corner.” The Unitarian churches on either 
side and all around overlooked it, or looked down upon it with 
mingled pity and contempt. The parish could offer him a 
salary of only $700, with the promise of a percentage of the in- 
crease in pew-rents, till it should reach the maximum of a thou- 
sand. J¢ was missionary ground. This was the very reason, or 
one of the reasons, why he wanted to go there, — there was 
room for growth. Besides, he and this people had fallen in love 
with each other at first sight. His first sermon carried them 
by storm. By some mistake he found himself there without his 
written sermon, and he preached extempore, with that ready 
and native eloquence for which he was always so remarkable. 
They did not wish to hear any other candidate; “e never 
preached, with reference to a settlement, to any other people. 
Nor did their love soon or ever grow cold. Their mutual admi- 
ration and respect deepened into entire confidence and enduring 
affection. The society grew steadily in stability and strength ; 
the congregation increased in numbers and improved in char- 
acter every year ; persons who had publicly declared they would 
never enter the house not only became hearers, but were 
eventually among the most active members and workers in 
the church. The church edifice was repeatedly enlarged, — by 
enclosing the vestibule, by building in front, by adding gal- 
leries at the sides, which, though shunned at first, by the 
pastor’s family taking a seat there were soon filled, and made 
some of the most popular sittings in the house. At length, 
being still too small for the growing congregation, it was de- 
serted and a new one erected in its stead, which is one of the 


most convenient and beautiful structures, especially in its 
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internal form and finish, built in that day. The church also 
grew in numbers and in grace, till it became one of the most 
prosperous and efficient of all the churches in the vicinity of 
Boston. The whole number admitted to the church during 
his ministry was four hundred and ninety-six, two hundred 
and thirty-four on confession of faith, and two hundred and 
sixty-two by letter from other churches. There were three, 
hundred and thirty-nine baptisms, seventy-seven on confession 
of their faith, and two hundred and sixty-two in infancy or 
childhood. This unusually large number and proportion of 
infant baptisms was the direct result of the pastor’s teaching 
and influence. He was convinced that ministers and Christians 
had too much overlooked their privilege of dedicating their 
infant children to God in baptism, and neither performed nor 
understood their duty to such children when baptized. It was 
his firm persuasion that such children might be and ought to 
be so educated in the school of Christ that, at an early age, they 
would come into the church almost as a matter of course, not 
by confirmation only, or baptismal regeneration, or any mere 
form of church and State religion, but by their own free choice 
and personal faith, love, and joy ; that under the promised and 
covenanted influences of the Spirit attending the proper use of 
the means of grace, the larger part of them, to say the least, 
would be so early renewed that they would never know the time 
when they were not the children of God. He preached on this 
duty ; he published a book on the subject ; he practised himself 
and put in practice among his people what he preached and 
published, and the result was what we have seen and just what 
he predicted. Besides this normal and, in a sense, natural 
growth, seasons of special seriousness, amounting often. to 
decided revivals of religion, occurred once in two or three 
years, when there were larger additions. In 1840 fifty-one 
persons were received into the church, thirty on a single 
Sabbath. 

When Mr. Stearns first came to Cambridgeport he found 
his people almost in a state of social ostracism, and this owing 
scarcely more to the prejudices and passions of others than to 
their own narrow and mistaken views, This gradually yielded 
to the wisdom, courtesy, and kindness of the new pastor. 
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“Hostile demonstrations ceased, marks of opprobrium gave 
place to those of tolerance and respect.” The Universalist 
minister of the place, the famous Mr. Whittemore, editor and 
proprietor of Zhe Trumpet, who was a near neighbor, became 
one of his warmest personal friends. Harvard College con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity. 
And the honors lavished on the pastor were reflected upon the 
people. The change was wrought not by the surrender of 
principles nor by the suppression of unpalatable truths, but by 
speaking the truth in love, and preaching it with due regard to 
courtesy and kindness. 

Dr. Stearns puts on record in his farewell discourse a synopsis 
of the doctrines he preached, which is sufficiently strong and 
explicit on the great central truths of Christian theology to 
satisfy any stickler for orthodoxy. They are such as the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures, the Trinity, election, regeneration, 
justification by faith, the perseverance of the saints, the resur- 
rection of the body, the day of judgment, the everlasting happi- 
ness of the righteous and the everlasting punishment of the 
wicked. To this synopsis, however, he appends the statement 
of a few points, on which he has been more explicit and earnest 
than some other ministers of his own denomination. Concisely 
enunciated, they are such as the greatness of man’s original 
nature; the importance of character,— moral, spiritual, and 
social character, — and whatever tends to build up the most 
perfect manhood ; the duty and privilege of infant baptism, 
and the special relation of baptized children to the church ; 
Christian patriotism and the duty of all Christian men to seek 
the welfare of their country by voice and vote as well as prayer. 
In regard to reforms, he was conservative, believing a medium 
course to be the safest. As to revivals of religion, he believed 
in them, labored for them with all his might when they seemed 
to be coming, and rejoiced in them with all his heart when they 
came ; but he was never in favor of much machinery or outside 
agency to promote them. “In theology,” he says, “I never 
identified myself with Old School or New School, it being my 
ambition only to belong to the school of Christ.” 

For a time he eked out his small salary by writing for re- 
views, assisting in the preparation of books, helping Dr. Jenks 
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in his Comprehensive Commentary, taking private pupils into 
his family, and similar means. As the society grew stronger 
and richer, the rents of the pews became more than sufficient 
to pay his salary, — now increased to $1,500, — and to meet all 
the necessary expenses. But as they grew rich, the wealthier 
men of the society began to feel poor, and just in proportion 
as they were relieved of the burden of supporting the church 
and the minister by special subscriptions, they were not suffi- 
ciently ready to bear the burdens of others. A few even went 
to the pastor with complaints that they were too often and too 
sorely pressed by applications for charity. His answer was, 
“Tt is just because the demands upon you are so few: you 
must get used to contributing more.” They had been trying, 
but trying in vain, for some time to raise $100 for Lane Semi- 
nary, as a thank-offering to Dr. Lyman Beecher for his services 
in gathering their society. Putting his own hand to the work, 
and turning in upon them Rev. Seth Bliss, one of the most 
skilful of beggars, Dr. Stearns soon pushed that contribution 
through ; and now that they were in the mood of giving, they 
raised $1,200 for the pastor, to help him build a house. 

The various benevolent societies received his attention, par- 
ticularly the Sunday School and the Education Society. As 
chairman of the School Committee, to which office he was 
elected by acclamation of parents and children because of the 
interest which he had manifested and inspired in the schools, 
he was a power in the town, and did much to give Cambridge 
her excellent system of public schools. He took a deep inter- 
est in Harvard College as one of its overseers. His services 
were sought in all directions. He preached the sermon 
before the Ancient and Honorable Artillery, that before 
the Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Ministers, 
sermons for the principal benevolent societies, ordination 
sermons and the like, almost without number. Sometimes, 
though seldom, he made political speeches, and his ready, 
earnest, and lofty eloquence did not suffer in comparison with 
that of the ablest orators. On one occasion Mr. Webster had 
spoken and gone, Mr. Everett had just concluded and was pas- 
sing out, when Mr. Stearns was called. The audience, tired 
and satisfied, was just breaking up, but a few words from him 
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arrested their flight, brought many of them back into their 
seats, called forth frequent bursts of applause, and held them 
for twenty minutes, and he sat down at length amid loud 
cries of “Go on! Go on!” Many persons did not hesitate 
to pronounce it the most telling speech of the evening. 

In his pastoral and social intercourse, all were his friends, for 
he was friendly to all. The poor and downtrodden loved and 
trusted him with a confidence and affection which nothing could 
shake. The radical and rabid abolitionists of Cambridge and 
Boston hated him with perfect hatred, and some of the mem- 
bers of his own church, under their influence, for a time, made 
him a good deal of trouble. Really and practically, though not 
technically, he was an abolitionist ; probably he would have 
chosen to call himself an anti-slavery man. One evening he 
received a letter from Mr. A.,a member of his church, who was 
a leading abolitionist, charging him with prejudice and hatred 
against colored people and wishing to send them off to Liberia 
instead of receiving them to his heart and home and distrib- 
uting to them food and clothing. It so happened that on 
this very day Mr. Stearns had taken under his roof, and the 
family had been as busy as bees all day long in providing with 
a decent suit of clothes, a poor wandering, ragged, and starv- 
ing colored boy, who had asked in vain for shelter and employ- 
ment from this same Mr. A. and one after another of his 
fellow abolitionists. The next day Mr. Stearns invited Mr. A. 
to his house, called for the proofs of his alleged prejudice and 
hatred against the negro, asked him if on a certain day he 
had declined to shelter and employ a certain poor colored boy, 
and on receiving an affirmative answer, called in the boy, 
who was now quite presentable in his new suit of clothes. 
About the same time, by a singular coincidence, in the next 
room a chorus of children’s voices broke forth in the song, — 


Gently, Lord, O, gently lead us. 


Mr. Stearns forthwith opened the door and showed his chari- 
table neighbor a group of small children, partly colored and 
partly white, among whom were his own, who, for several 
weeks, had been taught together beneath the roof of that hater 
of the negro race! It was a practical and home-thrust argu- 
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ment which Mr. A. could not answer, though he never had the 
magnanimity to confess or retract his charges. Others, how- 
ever, were convinced by such facts and the more irresistible 
argument of a consistent character and life, and became some 
of the firmest friends and best supporters of .their pastor. 
That colored boy lived in Dr. Stearns’ family many years, 
came to Amherst with him, and is now well-known to most 
of us under the familiar name of “ Prof. Charlie,” one of the 
most faithful, useful, and popular of all the professors of 
Amherst Coliege. 

The invitation to the presidency of Amherst College found 
Dr. Stearns in a ministry abundantly blessed, with a church 
and congregation entirely united and strongly attached to him, 
and in a community where all classes and denominations de- 
lighted to do him honor. To accept the call, as he said in his 
letter of acceptance, was to leave a people among whom he had 
labored with constantly increasing usefulness and happiness 
for three and twenty years, a society now prosperous and 
strong, and in his view scarcely second to any other in its 
attractiveness, and a home built under his own directions and 
whose ample shade and fruit trees had been planted and cher- 
ished by’his own hand. He must tear away his family from 
their most cherished friendships, his children from schools 
which he really believed to be the best in the world, and him- 
self from a section in which he had been born and brought up, 
where he had received his preparatory, collegiate, and profes- 
sional education, and where centred not only all the most 
hallowed associations of his own life, but such local, social, 
literary, and religious advantages as drew strangers to it by the 
strongest attractions. He must enter upon duties which were 
new, and undertake labors and responsibilities which no one 
could think of without hesitation and self-distrust. But the 
work was as good as it was great. Its very difficulty was to 
him one of its attractions. Though new and untried, it was 
congenial to his tastes and not foreign to his observation and 
experience. Indeed, as we have seen, God had made him and 
providence had been through all his life preparing him in many 
respects peculiarly for this very work. Hence, after earnestly 
seeking divine guidance, he undertook it, with a pleasing con- 
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sciousness of acting under the directing influence of an over- 
ruling Power. He was encouraged by the strongest assurances 
of the cordial sympathy and co-operation of the trustees and 
the Faculty, and of assistance in his untried labors by the 
experience of his distinguished predecessor in the presidential 
office. He was received with open arms by the students, who, 
in the evening after his inauguration, illumined the buildings 
and blazoned WELCOME TO Dr. STEARNS, in letters of brilliant 
light, across the entire front of North and South Colleges. 
The results of his administration in the outward growth and 
prosperity of the college are too well-known to require more 
than a passing allusion :—a rapid and frequent succession of 
donations and bequests, amounting in all to nearly $800,000 ; 
the doubling of the number of college edifices, and, what is 
more than mere number, the erection of Barrett Gymnasium, 
Williston Hall, College Church, and Walker Hall, all of the 
most costly and elegant structures that now adorn College 
Hill; the enlargement and improvement of the grounds in the 
same proportion, opening the avenue in front of Walker Hall, 
the introduction of the college garden, with its flora’ and artis- 
tic adornments, and the annexation of Hallock Park, with its 
oaks and pines, more lofty and grand, if not more venerable, 
and sacred, than those of Dodona; the largest donations of 
Mr. Williston and Mr. Hitchcock, and the whole of the founda- 
tions and bequests of Dr. Walker ; all our existing prizes, and 
all our scholarships, strictly so-called, aside from the charity 
fund; written examinations, though not to the exclusion of 
oral, and optional courses of study, carefully guarded and con- 
fined within comparatively narrow limits; three new depart- 
ments of instruction severally represented by the three most 
recent edifices, — the Department of Hygiene and Physical 
Education by the gymnasium, that of Mathematics and Astron- 
omy by Walker Hall, and that of Biblical interpretation and 
the pastoral charge by the College Church ; the expansion of 
the Departments of the Physical Sciences and the Modern 
languages to meet the demands of the age, and at the same 
time the encouraging and cherishing of the ancient languages, 
the fine arts, the science of government, history, and philoso- 
phy, of which impartial development we see at once a demon- 
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stration and a visible illustration in the Williston Laboratory 
in the basement of Williston Hall on the one hand, and in the 
upper story of the same building, on the other hand, — that last 
efflorescence and fit expression of the taste, genius, and spirit 
of Pres. Stearns’ administration, —the Museum of Art and 
Antiquities. Not that any one would think of imputing all 
these signs of growth and progress to his direct agency or his 
personal influence. He would have been the last to assert 
such a claim or allow it to be asserted. He was always among 
the foremost to acknowledge all his obligations to the co-opera- 
tion of the faculty and to the providence of God. But this has 
all taken place under his guiding and fostering hand, and very 
much of it is the result of his own suggesting and inspiring 
influence. 

Meanwhile, the number of students, as also of teachers, has 
been steadily increasing (aside from some temporary fluctuation 
caused by the war), till from eleven teachers and two hundred 
and one students in 1854, when Pres. Stearns was inaugu- 
rated, there were, at his death, twenty-one teachers and three 
hundred and thirty-eight students; and of 2,172 alumni of 
the college, 1,129, more than half of the entire number, were 
graduated under his presidency. It is, then, neither arrogant 
nor invidious to say — what the newspaper press has often 
published, and what is doubtless the common sentiment of the 
alumni and friends of the college — that in wealth and numbers, 
in literary and scientific advantages and methods of instruction, 
and in its position, reputation, and influence relatively to other 
colleges, Amherst now stands much higher than it did when 
Dr. Stearns took the presidency, and that this progress, so 
obvious and so universally acknowledged, is in no small 
measure owing to his influence. 

Were we to review the history of the college during the 
same period, we should find a corresponding improvement also 
in the standard of scholarship, in the spirit of study, in the 
enthusiasm of teachers and pupils, in the hearty co-operation 
of the faculty, and the good order, loyalty, and cheerful obedi- 
ence of the students, in their bodily health, strength, and car- 
riage, in the culture of their minds, morals, and manners; in a 
word, — and that a favorite idea and expression of the late presi- 
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dent, — in the highest style of manhood ; and a glance at the 
religious history of the period would suffice to show, that in 
that which the friends of the college and the Christian public 
justly guard with watchful and jealous eye as the characteristic 
and glory of Amherst, there has been, to say the least, no 
deterioration. The Samuel Green Professorship of Biblical 
History and Interpretation, the lectures of Pres. Stearns and 
Dr. Burr to the Senior class on the Evidences of Christianity 
and the Various Forms of Modern Scepticism, repeated courses 
of lectures by Joseph Cook, none the less useful or significant 
for being provided by the students themselves and attended 
by the whole college ; the exposition of the Scriptures of the 
Old and the New Testament —almost the entire Bible in 
course — before all the students at morning prayer ; the order 
and decorum, remarked by so many visitors, at the daily as well 
as the weekly devotional services ; the Sunday evening prayer 
meeting, added to the Thursday evening conference and the 
Saturday evening meetings of the several classes, and attended 
with so much interest } revivals of religion, not less frequent 
upon an average and not less pure and powerful than have 
marked the previous history of the college; the training of 
teachers for so many of the Christian colleges of our own new 
settlements, and of pagan and Mohammedan lands; the send- 
ing of missionaries to every quarter of the globe, and the sup- 
port of one of our own graduates as our own missionary at 
Athens ; last, not least, the revival in the winter and spring 
of 1876, which Pres. Stearns was not alone in regarding as, on 
the whole, the most remarkable that we have ever witnessed : 
these will suffice to remind alumni and friends, and to suggest 
even to strangers, how great and good a work has been accom- 
plished for Christ and the church during the twenty-two years 
of Dr. Stearns’ presidency. 

Meanwhile his influence has by no means been confined 
within the limits of the college. Shortly after he entered upon 
the presidency he was appointed a member of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, which office he held for the full term 
of eight years, not as a sinecure but as a sacred trust, bring- 
ing to it all the weight of his official influence and all the wis- 
dom of his wider experience. For many years he exerted a 
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leading influence as a member of the corporation in the con- 
stitution of the Faculty, and in shaping the curriculum of 
Phillips Academy and the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
The College Convention, in which the presidents and delegate 
professors of most of the New England colleges meet annually 
to compare notes and discuss the principles and methods of 
collegiate education, was originated at his suggestion. The 
ideas of collegiate education which he advocated at these 
meetings and through the press, and which, so far as practi- 
cable, he labored to realize in Amherst College, were at once 
progressive and conservative. He went, as he says in his 
address at the opening of Walker Hall, “for all improve- 
ments which are improvements, especially for more thorough, 
and, for a portion of the students, more extensive courses in 
the modern sciences; but he would leave the old college, the 
American college, still, without being Europeanized, on the 
one hand, or degraded into an organic mass-school of knowl- 
edges, on the other.” In this connection we may record the 
facts that the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity was con- 
ferred on him by Harvard College in 1853, and that of Doctor 
of Laws by the College of New Jersey in 1862. 

While he applied a shaping hand to popular, preparatory, 
collegiate, and professional education, he continued to hold 
that high place which he had held while he was a pastor, which 
the presidents of Amherst have always held and which they 
always should hold,—that high place he continued to hold, 
only in a still higher degree, in the ecclesiastical and public 
affairs of the commonwealth and the country, in councils of 
churches, both local and national, in local and general associa- 
tions of ministers, in the business sessions and the public 
assemblies of missionary boards, in the pu!pit, on the platform, 
which enabled him, on all occasions, to touch the popular heart 
and advance the public welfare. 

During the war especially his influence was felt in the college 
and through the whole country ; and it was the influence of a 
wise, earnest, and devoted Christian patriot. He held back the 
undergraduates when, immediately after the disastrous battle 
and rout of Bull Run, they were eager to form, and did, in fact, 
organize, a company, and were ready to march at once for the 
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defence of the endangered and perhaps already beleaguered 
capital, and when even Gov. Andrew, on being consulted, pro- 
nounced it premature for such young men as yet to volunteer ; 
but as the war advanced, and the call grew louder and more 
imperative, he encouraged those to enlist who had finished, or 
were soon to finish, their course, and did not hold back those of 
the undergraduates who still felt themselves inwardly moved 
and divinely called to engage in the service. Among these 
was his own heroic son who left his class in the midst of the 
college course, entered the army, and after a short but brilliant 
career, fell fighting within the enemy’s lines at Newbern. One 
of the guns which he and his comrades captured, and near 
which he fell, presented to the college for that purpose by the 
commanding general (Burnside) is an expressive trophy at 
once of the bravery of Adjutant Stearns and of the patriotic 
devotion of his father. Such personal sacrifices gave a merit, a 
meaning, and a power to the patriotic addresses of Pres. Stearns 
such as mere words, however eloquent, can never possess. 

Dr. Stearns was deeply interested in the centennial celebra- 
tions, preached a sermon at Lexington on the Sabbath previous 
to the one-hundredth anniversary of the battle of Lexington, 
which formed a worthy part of those intensely interesting ser- 
vices ; and his last baccalaureate sermon, the last sermon he 
ever wrote, was a patriotic discourse, exhorting the young men, 
especially those of the graduating class, to the faithful perform- 
ance of the duties suggested by that year of “ Jubilee.” 

Dr. Stearns was president of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society for seventeen years, being re-elected each 
year from 1859 to 1876, and his personal presence and eloquent 
addresses were among the chief guiding and inspiring influ- 
ences at the anniversaries of that mother of American mission- 
ary associations. He was an almost unfailing attendant of the 
annual meetings of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and was relied on as much as any other 
member to guide its councils and inspire the vast assemblies 
in its great exigencies. At the last meeting of the Board 
prior to his death, he was appointed a member of a special 
committee to consider the question of some change in its organ- 
ization which should bring the Board into closer connection 
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with the churches that support it ; and only a week before his 
death he made his last visit to Boston and performed his last 
public services, partly in meeting that committee and partly in 
attending the annual social reunion of the Congregational Club 
in Faneuil Hall. Allied both by blood and by marriage to the 
Pilgrim Fathers who came over in the “ Mayflower,” he revered 
and cherished the church polity which they brought with them 
and planted on the wild New England shores. Born and edu- 
cated and settled as a pastor for almost a quarter of a century 
in the near neighborhood of Boston, and spending the rest of 
his days in the western counties of the Old Bay State, Massa- 
chusetts was the earthly fountain of his being, the centre of 
his thoughts, the home of his affections, the pride and joy of 
his heart and life. 

As a preacher, Dr. Stearns usually wrote his sermons, and 
they were well written ; they were at once doctrinal and prac- 
tical, developing the foundation truths of Christianity in a clear 
and strong light, and at the same time making them burn on the 
conscience and the heart, and, if possible, irradiate and trans- 
form the life. Always instructive, usually impressive, sometimes 
eloquent, he never failed to meet the occasion; seldom, to 
satisfy the expectations of his audience. Apt in the choice 
of his themes, at the dedication of the new college church he 
preached from the text : “ The glory of this latter house shall 
be greater than of the former, saith the Lord of Hosts ; and 
in this place will I give peace, saith the Lord of Hosts”; the 
text of his baccalaureate sermon at the semi-centennial of 
the college was: “ And ye shall hallow the fiftieth year ; it 
shall be a year of jubilee to you” ; and the theme for his post- 
humous baccalaureate for the national centennial year was: 
“ A Plea for the Nation,” an exhortation of the graduating class 
to a faithful performance of their duties as citizens and patriots. 
In like manner he made the opening of Walker Hall, which is 
set apart for the use of the mathematical and physical sciences, 
the occasion for unfolding his views on the relations of these 
sciences to each other, to the ancient and modern languages, 
and to the whole system of college education. His voice was 
clear and strong, even in his later years, when his bodily vigor 
was much impaired ; his articulation was so perfect that he was 
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the only preacher who was always heard without the loss of a 
word or a syllable in our college church ; and his delivery, even 
of a written sermon, animated from the first, and at once grace- 
ful and earnest throughout, often became quite impassioned 
toward the close. 

His strength however lay, not in written, but in spoken dis- 
course. His first sermon at Cambridgeport, it will be remem- 
bered, was unintentionally extemporaneous, and it captivated 
every hearer. One Sunday morning during his pastorate, as 
he was on the way from his house to the church, a gentleman, 
who had just come out from Boston, announced to him the death 
of Daniel Webster, handing to him at the same time a news- 
paper slip to authenticate the intelligence. Mr. Stearns, who 
was a great admirer of Mr. Webster, laid aside the sermon which 
he had prepared, read the despatch from the newspaper, said to 
the people that his mind and heart were too full of the great 
event which had just occurred, and of the loss sustained by the 
country, to preach on any ordinary theme, and having selected 
a new text, proceeded to deliver an unpremeditated discourse 
suited to the occasion, which surpassed in power and pathos 
anything which his audience had ever heard from his lips ; 
indeed, the gentleman from Boston thought he had wever heard 
a discourse of equal power from any pulpit. He afterwards 
wrote and published a discourse, commemorative of Daniel 
Webster ; but in the judgment of those who heard them both, 
it was by no means equal in eloquence to the extemporaneous 
sermon. On two occasions, if I remember rightly, after he 
came to Amherst, he was unexpectedly called on to preach an 
ordination sermon, the regular preacher having failed at the 
last moment ; and on both occasions, he surpassed himself 
in the interest and power of the discourses. The students, 
and the faculty too, preferred to hear him preach extempore 
from the college pulpit. From the platform, also, his most 
eloquent addresses were often those for which he had the least 
opportunity of formal preparation. Of ail the extemporaneous 
preachers of my acquaintance, I have no hesitation in saying 
that Dr. Stearns, with the least that was exceptionable, has 
given me the greatest satisfaction. He was a good preacher 
in any way, and under any circustances, but in extemporizing 
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he was great, and great usually just in proportion to the great- 
ness of the theme and of the occasion. 

His public prayers were, if possible, greater and better than 
his greatest and best sermons. Strangers were always struck 
with their variety, richness, fulness, and fitness, whether they 
heard them in the chapel or the church, in a missionary meeting 
or a political gathering ; and we, who heard him in the faculty 
meeting and the prayer-meeting, at morning prayers and in 
the Sabbath services, — we who heard him day after day, week 
after week, and year after year, were still more astonished, not 
only at the inexhaustible variety and richness of his prayers, 
but at their perfection both in regard .to matter and manner. 
He realized the old idea of prayer, “the voice of the people 
unto God”; he bore the people in their thoughts, feelings, 
desires, and aspirations, almost irresistibly upward to the very 
throne and presence of the Most High. Worship, adoration, 
was perhaps their most marked characteristic ; but confession, 
thanksgiving, supplication, petition,—all the elements that 
belong to social and public prayer, with much of the specifi- 
cation of persons and things which is the charm of private 
and family devotions, came in, each in its proper place, and 
clothed in such felicitous language that all the dignity and 
richness of an ancient and venerable liturgy seemed to be 
harmoniously united’ with all the appropriateness, freshness, 
and warmth of an extemporaneous service. 

Dr. Stearns was so busy with presidential duties that he 
could not realize his ideal of a college pastorate; but he 
believed in the possibility and the desirability of such a pas- 
torate, not separate from the presidency, but auxriiiary to it. 
What his conception of the office was, we see admirably 
expressed in the foundation of the Samuel Green professor- 
ship, which was drawn up by him, and entered entire in the 
records of the trustees ; and he would probably have realized 
it more fully if his life had been spared, and he had carried out 
his purpose of resigning the presidency and retaining the pro- 
fessorship of the pastoral charge. I do not think Dr. Stearns’ 
nature fitted him for the freest and most familiar association 
with all classes and all the individuals of his charge. He did 
not, like some men, invite and attract the familiar and confiding 
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approach of all his parishioners at all times, as if he had no 
other care, and as if each parishioner were his nearest and 
dearest personal friend; yet students came to him, especially 
if they were in any trouble, with the fullest assurance of his 
sympathy as well as with the utmost confidence in his wisdom 
and goodness. 

His selection of topics for the Thursday evening conference, 
and his manner of treating them, showed the wise and expe- 
rienced pastor. The breaking down of the middle wall of par- 
tition between the faculty and the students, and to some extent 
also of the dividing lines between the classes in the Sunday 
evening prayer-meeting (a meeting which was originated by 
him), was perhaps the greatest service ever rendered in any 
one thing to the religious meetings and the Christian activities 
of the college. 

His daily exposition of the Scriptures in course at morning 
prayers, in which he expounded, one after another, several of 
the most difficult books of the Old as weil as the New Testa- 
ment, while it was admired by the best judges as a model of 
concise, pointed, and carefully prepared exegetical commentary, 
was a triumph over college prejudices and habits which excited 
the wonder of pastors and officers of other colleges; and 
though there were at the first, perhaps, some signs of weari- 
someness and restiveness, possibly of mirthfulness, under it, yet 
it manifestly grew every year in the interest and esteem of the 
students ; and I venture to say that the longer they live and the 
older they grow, the higher will be the veneration with which 
they will look back upon that unique and characteristic service. 

Pres, Stearns did not excel as a teacher. He was made for 
the presidency, not for a professorship, and he never attained 
to the freedom, the enthusiasm, and the inspiration, never 
gained the mastery over himself and others, in the professor’s 
chair, which he manifested in other public capacities. All the 
trouble he ever had in college was in connection with his teach- 
ing, and was with one or two of his Senior Classes. Two or 
three of them tried his feelings ; one of them almost broke his 
heart. I verily believe I should have broken their heads for 
them, if I had not been out of the country at the time. The 
best that can be said for them is that they are themselves now 
heartily ashamed of their treatment of him. 
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But as teaching was not his forte, so it occupied from year 
to year less and less of his time. He, began with teaching the 
greater part of two terms in the year, but finding this, in con- 
nection with the other pressing and continually increasing 
duties of his office, too much for his health and strength, he 
wisely reduced the amount of these labors, dropping first the 
Constitutional History of the United States, then Butler’s 
Analogy, till at length he gave instruction almost exclusively 
by lectures, and these only during six or eight weeks of the 
spring term. His lectures on modern forms of scepticism and 
unbelief became every year more able and valuable, and his 
instructions in this way were prized more and more highly by 
each successive Senior Class. 

The strength of Pres. Stearns lay in his executive capacity. 
He was a good business man ; he managed his own affairs with 
rare discretion ; he might have been a rich man if he had not 
aimed at something higher, and if his charity and generosity 
had not exceeded even his talent for business. Like Prof. 
Agassiz, he could not afford to make money. He understood 
better than the finance committee, the finances of the college, 
and could have managed the treasury better than the treasurer 
himself. 

He administered the government with the smallest possible 
amount of friction, introduced changes and reforms with the 
free consent of trustees and faculty, presided in faculty meet- 
ings with only too much patience, was only too forbearing and 
indulgent towards the failings of the professors and the defi- 
ciencies in their departments. Every teacher felt that he had 
in the president a personal friend and a wise counsellor. The 
faculty committed the discipline of the college more and more 
every year into his hands ; and the more he administered it, the 
better it was done, and the less there was todo. His theory 
of college government in general was: that government is best 
which governs least, and those laws are the wisest which execute 
themselves. He relied very much on moral suasion. But woe 
to the student or the class that presumed on his gentleness! 
The hand was gloved, but it was a hand of iron. The per- 
sistent transgressor could expect no mercy, still less the liar 
who sought by falsehood to escape punishment ; but the peni- 
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tent and confessing sinner found him merciful, as God is mer- 
ciful. Many a student has been saved by his patience and 
tenderness, I have a letter from a student who had sadly 
fallen but whom he had lifted up, —a letter written since Dr. 
Stearns’ death, —in which the writer dwells on the gentle and 
generous treatment he had received, and says if he ever is any- 
thing or does anything in the world, he shall owe it all to Pres. 
Stearns. His gentleness, like that of the heavenly Father, 
has made many great. His official letters to the parents of 
disciplined students were models of wisdom, in which paternal 
sympathy so mingled with unquestionable justice that the same 
hand which wounded the parent’s heart seldom failed to soothe, 
if it could not heal. 

His sympathy with poor students was the more ready because 
he had himself been a poor student. He could say with 
Virgil’s Tyrian queen : — 


“ Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco.” 


Funds in aid of indigent students were greatly multiplied 
through his influence. He gave a great deal of time and 
thought to the question of charitable aid, and much more to 
inquiries into the necessities and merits of individual students. 
He was far from knowing all the students, he had not a particle 
of the politician’s art or gift of knowing everybody and calling 
everybody by name. On the contrary, he miscalled names, mis- 
took persons, and even the classes to which they belonged; 
yet they never doubted that he loved them with a father’s 
love, and never feared to go to him for a father’s sympathy 
and assistance. 

In times of excitement, of contention between classes, or 
threatened opposition to the government, he always sought to 
forestall trouble, to prevent collision and conflict, to anticipate 
transgression and rebellion ; and no man ever knew better how 
to pour oil on the troubled waters. His fatherly warnings and 
remonstrances were seldom ineffectual even with Sophomore 
classes ; his appeals to all the college rarely failed to carry the 
judgments, the consciences, the hearts, and the wills of the 
students. They enjoyed the mingled humor, pathos, and elo- 
quence of his appeals, but they never got up a row, as the 
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students of Harvard are said to have sometimes done under 
the presidency of Mr. Everett, for the sake of hearing one of 
his splendid orations. He never feared to stem the tide of 
popular feeling when he saw it was misguided and mischievous, 
and seldom failed to turn it towards the true and the right. 

Though not an alumnus of Amherst by education, he was 
early made one by adoption ; and no graduate could have won 
more fully the confidence of the alumni, or been more cordially 
welcomed by them at their local reunions in the principal cities 
of the East and the West, or in the annual meetings of the 
alumni association at Amherst ; and no one need be told how 
well he represented the college at Commencement, at the semi- 
centennial, and on all other public occasions, as well as in 
soliciting donations from individuals and pleading for grants 
before committees of the legislature. 

If we inquire for the secret of Dr. Stearns’ success and use- 
fulness, the general answer must be that it did not lie in any 
one faculty so much as in the perfect balance of all his powers 
and faculties. Others have surpassed him in physical stamina, 
in strength of intellect, in brilliancy of genius, in philosophical 
acumen, in extent of learning, but few have been his equals in 
weight of character, in sound judgment, in wisdom, goodness, 
and saintliness, and in commanding the confidence which sucha 
character always inspires. Here was the hiding of his power. 
His power was pre-eminently moral and spiritual. Noman ever 
doubted his truthfulness, his perfect integrity and uprightness. 
The students believed what he told them, and relied on his 
faithfulness to all his engagements. All who had any dealings 
with him had an intuitive conviction of his perfect justice and 
fairness. He was, in every sense of the word,a generous man, 
giving liberally, almost beyond his means, for charitable and 
public objects, putting the best possible construction upon the 
character, conduct, and motives of others, utterly unsuspecting 
and, of course, utterly unsuspected. His faith was unbounded, 
—in himself, in his fellow-men, in truth, and in God: hence 
there was no such word as faz/ in his vocabulary. With a 
constitutional courage which seemed incapable of fear, he 
united a moral courage that feared God and so did not fear the 
face of any man, — that shrunk from sin as from the touch of 
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pollution, but dared do anything which it was his duty to do. 
There was in him a rare blending of modesty with self-reliance, 
of meekness with dignity, of self-abnegation with a manifest 
expectation that every one would render to him that which was 
his due. “ Honor all men” was the text of one of his best bac- 
calaureates : in this, as in everything else, he practised what he 
preached, and only asked others to do to him as he did to them. 
Usually he was gentle as a lamb, but when his indignation was 
roused he was terrible as a lion. Gentle in his feelings, in his 
speech, and in his manners, from the core of his heart to his 
fingers’ ends, he was every inch a gentleman. His magna- 
nimity knew no bounds but those of honor andduty. He bore 
injury and insult (though he was not a man likely to be 
insulted) till to bear was no longer a virtue, and then he chas- 
tised insolence with a severity that was only the more terrible 
because it was just. His patience with riotous and uproarious 
students was like that of Ulysses with the lawless and ungodly 
suitors : when they persisted in their lawlessness, and he had 
fully marked their respective characters, he threw off his dis- 
guise, rained his arrows upon the guilty, and their career was 
ended. 

The moral and spiritual power of which we have been speak- 
ing was intensified by a remarkable steadfastness of purpose 
and fixedness of will. His was emphatically w7// power as 
well as moral power. He answered to the description of 
Horace : — 


“ Justum ac tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida,... 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinae.” 


From the day when he made his father knock at the door of 
Phillips Academy for him till it was opened for his reception, 
to the last time when he met his Board of Trustees and bent 
them to his will, he never gave up an object upon which he 
had set his heart as a thing at once right and desirable. He 
changed his ways and means, but he never relinquished his 
purpose. He could wait; he could bide his time ; but sooner 
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or later, by patience and prudence and all needful reticence, 
by his marvellous tact and inexhaustible perseverance, he was 
sure to bring about its accomplishment. 

At the same time, it will not be denied that his purposes 
were as exalted as they were fixed. His mark was high, his 
aim holy, and it absorbed his thoughts, it commanded all his 
faculties. Hence his frequent forgetfulness of minor details 
and outside engagements. His eye was single ; it might over- 
look things of less importance, but it never failed to see that 
which was highest and best. He was ambitious, but it was 
always a noble ambition for something that was sacred and 
holy. 

Next to the purity and loftiness of his character, nothing 
contributed so much to the success of Pres. Stearns as his 
good common-sense and excellent judgment. He was a wise 
man, for he possessed that true wisdom which seeks and 
attains the highest and best ends by the use of the fittest and 
best means. He made fewer mistakes than most men ; he gave 
no offence, and made no enemies for himself or the college ; he 
mounted no hobbies, set up no crotchets, ventilated no novel 
doctrines or strange theories, tried no doubtful experiments, 
went to no extremes. In education, in politics, in theology, 
and religion, he was at once conservative and progressive, 
ready to prove all things, but sure to hold fast that which is 
good. Such wisdom and integrity combined, inspired univer- 
sal confidence. He had that entire self-control which is indis- 
pensable to the control of other men, — that perfect command 
over his own faculties, temper, and conduct which never fails 
to command the respect, the confidence, and the obedience of 
others. He was a healthy man. There was not a morbid 
streak in his whole being, character, and life. With a sound 
mind, and a pure heart in a sound body, each fully developed 
and educated, and properly subordinated one to another, and 
all subjected to a sovereign will, and sanctified by a holy pur- 
pose, he made the most and the best of all there was in him 
and all there was about him for the great end to which he had 
consecrated his life ; and if anybody can give a better defini- 
tion than that of a good, ay, or a great man, I should like to 
know what it is. 
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And these solid excellences and essential elements of power, 
instead of being offset and counteracted by those outward and 
comparatively trifling infelicities which so mar the usefulness of 
too many great and good men, were set off and rendered more 
attractive by an agreeable person, a pleasant voice, and an 
expressive countenance, by great refinement of manners and 
taste, and a strict regard to all the proprieties of life. He 
studied decorum, especially on public occasions; he had more 
taste than his countrymen and contemporaries generally for 
state and ceremony and ancient usage. Hence the Gloria 
Patri, the responsive reading, the established order and deco- 
rous attitude which he introduced in the worship of the college 
church ; hence the university gown and cap, which he brought 
with him from Cambridge, and the time-honored Latin which 
he addressed ore rotundo to the trustees and the candidates for 
degrees on the stage at Commencement. It is said that he 
consulted several members of the board of trustees and the 
faculty on the question of wearing the gown and the cap, and 
received little encouragement so to do; but he wore them, 
notwithstanding. 

He had a calm and equable temperament. No excitement 
among the faculty or the students, no perplexities in the admin- 
istration of the government or the finances of the college, ever 
cost him a night’s sleep. In this respect, as in so many others, 
he was made for a college president. 

His bodily frame, never robust, but rather slender and deli- 
cate, was so carefully nurtured and strengthened by exercise 
and obedience to the laws of health, that he knew little of sick- 
ness, and was able to accomplish a large amount of work. In 
his pastorate and the earlier part of his presidency, he was 
almost passionately fond of riding horseback. He was a bold 
and fast rider till several falls damped his ardor; and impaired 
strength at length conspired with diminished courage and 
reduced animal spirits and put a stop to this favorite exercise. 

When he came to Amherst, his erect form, firm step, and 
blooming complexion were universally remarked, but one afflic- 
tion after another struck heavy blows at his heart, paled his 
cheek, bowed his frame, till at length he walked with slow and 
feeble tread. Once he visited Europe, partly to recuperate 
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body and mind, and partly to meet his son from India, but he 
returned too soon, little stronger than he went ; and from that 
time till his death, the body slowly wasted, as the mind and 
heart and spiritual life grew and expanded, till he seemed to 
be little else than pure spirit, so free from the clogs and con- 
taminations of the flesh and the world that we saw in hima 
revelation, almost a manifestation, of the life of disembodied 
spirits before the throne. 

His domestic and social affections were peculiarly tender and 
strong. It was because “father, mother, sister, and brother” 
had always been so dear to his own heart that he remembered 
the homes and the friends of the students so constantly and so 
affectionately, at morning prayers and in public worship ; and 
his love for his own family and his own home, his devotion to 
wife and children, his confidence, complacency, and happiness 
in them, were quite remarkable. 

The memory of some of his nearest relations was embalmed 
by his pen. A just and loving tribute to the memory of his 
father, and incidentally of his mother, appeared in several suc- 


cessive numbers of the CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY. The 
Life and Select Discourses of his eldest brother, Rev. Samuel 
H. Stearns, pastor of the Old South Church in Boston, is the 
largest volume which he ever gave to the public, and does 
honor to the heart and taste of the author and compiler, not 
less than to the subject of the memoir ;! and the little volume 


1Dr. Stearns was not a book-maker ; not, in the technical sense, an author. Per- 
haps his most popular and influential work on a religious theme was his book on 
infant baptism. Several of his other books have been incidentally mentioned in 
this discourse. He was a frequent contributor to the weekly, monthly, and 
quarterly journals. I have seen a list of such articles from his pen, numbering 
scores, perhaps half a hundred, but it has somehow been mislaid, and cannot now 
be replaced. The following are his principal publications: 1. Sermon at the 
Ordination of Rev. J. F. Stearns, 1835; 2. Infant Churchmembership ; or, The 
Relation of Baptized Children to the Church, 1844; 3. Life and Select Discourses 
of Rev. Samuel H. Stearns, 1846; 4. Sermon on the Death of President Taylor, 
1850; 5. Sermon at the Dedication of the new Meeting-House, Cambridge, 1852; 
6. Sermon on the Position and Mission of the Congregational Church, 1852; 
7. Sermon commemorative of Daniel Webster, 1852; 8. Sermon on Slavery, 
Fast Day, 1854; 9. Sermon on Educated Manhood, Baccalaureate, 1857; 10. 
Report of the Directors of the American Education Society, 1857; 11. Sermon 
on the National Fast Day, 1861; 12. Adjutant Stearns, 1862; 13. Election Ser- 
mon, Boston, 1864; 14. Discourse commemorative of Rev. Joseph Vaill, D. D, 
1869; 15. Address at the opening of Walker Hall, 1870; 16. Baccalaureate 
Sermon ;: A Plea for the Nation (posthumous), published by request of the class 1876. 
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in which, with the love of the fondest father, and yet with the 
faultless taste and excellent judgment which were his unfailing 
characteristics, he sketches the life and death and character of 
his son Frazar, who fell in the battle of Newbern, is one of the 
richest and choicest of those books of martyrs in which the 
war was so fruitful. The death of this son, heroic and glorious 
as it was, was a blow to his own health and strength from 
which he never fully recovered. The elasticity and buoyancy 
of the father’s spirits were buried with the young life and vigor 
of hisson. The mother of all his children had died shortly after 
the arrival of the family in Amherst, and when his oldest son, 
William, in whom he exulted as the beginning of his strength, 
and to whom he looked as the prop of his declining years, — 
when he, also, was cut down as suddenly and more unexpect- 
edly than if he had fallen on the field of battle, he met the afflic- 
tion with Christian resignation, — he bore it with saintly faith 
and hope and joy, but the man and the father was almost crushed. 
In public, and even in the family, he was sustained and serene ; 
the only visible change was that he was more saintly than ever, 
and his conversation was more manifestly in heaven ; but in 
secret he was sometimes heard moaning aloud over the long 
separation, and sighing for a speedy reunion in the better 
land.’ 

Pres. Stearns had only a few friends with whom he was 
intimate. He was friendly and kindly to all, but intimacy, 
confidence, and love, such as he cherished towards his broth- 
ers and sons, he extended to few; and to those few he 

1 William Augustus Stearns and Rebecca Alden Frazar were married Jan. 
10, 1832, at Duxbury, Mass. Her father, Samuel Alden Frazar, of Duxbury, 
was a direct descendant of John Alden, so that Dr. Stearns was allied to this 
Pilgrim father of the “‘ Mayflower ” both by blood and by marriage. The children 
of Dr. and Mrs. Stearns were three sons and three daughters. Eliza Chaplin 
Stearns; William French Stearns, who died May 21, 1874, aged 39; Frazar Augus- 
tus Stearns, who was killed at Newbern, March 14, 1862, aged 21 years; Abigail 
Eloiza Stearns; Rebecca Frances Stearns; and Winfrid Alden Stearns. The two 
younger sons were graduates of Amherst College, Frazar fro honore in the class 
of 1863, Winfrid in the class of 1876. The two younger daughters are the wives 
of graduates of Amherst, both of whom are ministers. Mrs. Rebecca A. Stearns 
died at Amherst July 19, 1855. Pres. Stearns was married Aug. 25, 1857, at Prov- 
dence, R. I. to Olive Coit, daughter of Solomon Morgan Gilbert. The second Mrs. 


Stearns has been a helpmeet indeed to the Amherst president, as the first was 
to the Cambridge pastor. 
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clung with a fidelity and affection which nothing could quench, 
which death itself could not sever. Such a friend was Rev. 
Wm. M. Rogers, his companion in the academy, his room-mate 
through college and the Theological Seminary, his fellow- 
teacher in vacations, his frequent visitor at his father’s and 
his own house, and his near neighbor and mutual counsellor 
in the ministry. Like David and Jonathan, they were insep- 
arable while they both lived, and when Rogers died early in 
his ministry, death only enshrined him forever in the inmost 
sanctuary of Stearns’ affections. 

But Dr. Stearns had one friend whose love he felt to be 
beyond a brother’s, and to whom he clave more strongly, more 
tenderly than to father and mother, or even wife and child. In 
his domestic and social relations, Christ was all in all to him ; 
and in his pastorate and presidency, in all his public life, his 
motto, which he was never weary of repeating, and which 
manifestly came from his heart of hearts, was, The highest 
attainments and appointments, and all for Christ. If any man 
ever lived by faith, saw the invisible, took hold of the intangi- 
ble, and heard unspeakable words, —if any uninspired man 
could ever appropriate the language of apostles, and say, “I 
am crucified with Christ, nevertheless I live, yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me,” and “That which was from the begin- 
ning, which we have heard, which we have seen with our eyes, 
which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled 
of the Word of life, declare we unto you, that ye also may 
have fellowship with us, and truly our fellowship is with 
the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ,’— that man was 
Pres. Stearns. Eminently Pauline as he was in his doc- 
trines, he was pre-eminently like John in his spirit, and like the 
beloved disciple, he leaned more and more on the bosom of 
Jesus, till He took him to Himself. Without any affectation of 
superiority, or the least pretension to a higher life than other 
Christians, he cherished and rejoiced in all that is true and 
pure and good in the inner hidden life, the life of faith, With- 
out the least fanaticism or extravagance, nay, with the good 
sense and practical wisdom that never failed him, he combined 
a richer and deeper experience of the power of Christ, of the 
power of the Holy Spirit, and the powers of the world to come, 
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than is known to most men. The future life was very real to 
him and very near. Indeed, there was nothing so real, nothing 
so near, nothing so dear as God and Christ and heaven. 


*¢ One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er ; 
Nearer my parting hour am I 
Than e’er I was before. 


*¢ A few more years shall roll, 
A few more seasons come ; 
And we shall be with those that rest 
Asleep within the tomb.” 


These and such as these were his favorite hymns, which he 
often gave out, especially at evening meetings. There was 
much in his spirit and life that was in sympathy with Bonar’s 
hymns. Even in his farewell sermon to his people at Cam- 
bridgeport, there is more than one passage like this touching 
the departure of those of his flock who had died in the Lord: 
“T have been with them to the very gateway of heaven, and 
have heard the angels say to them, Come in, thou blessed of the 
Lord. I have looked in after them as they entered, and have 
seen the shining ones with their crowns, and, as Bunyan said, 
wished I was among them.” And yet there was nothing 
morbid in him, with all his frequent and familiar visions of 
the unseen world. His sympathies with earthly friends were 
just as lively as if he had not more and better friends above the 
skies ; his enjoyment of earthly pleasures was just as keen as 
if he had had no foretaste of those pleasures which are at the 
right hand of God forevermore. He was a Protestant saint, 
as contemplative and heavenly minded as Thomas a Kempis, 
and at the same time as genial and beneficent as St. Nicholas. 

The last year was doubtless the most fruitful year of his 
long and useful life. The last spring term saw his prayers 
answered and his labors blessed in what he considered, and we 
also felt, to be the greatest and best of all the revivals that 
had crowned his college work, if not the greatest and best in 
the whole history of the college. The last Sunday that he 
officiated and the last sacrament which he administered, he 
received to the communion the largest number of young mefi 
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that he had ever admitted at one time to the college church, the 
richest harvest of new-born souls that he had ever gathered 
into the garner of the Lord. The last time that he met the 
students was at morning prayers, where he had so often inter- 
ceded for them with their heavenly Father, like Abraham, the 
friend, — like Israel, the prince of God, —and in much of the 
spirit as well as in the name and for the sake of the Son of God 
Himself. This time, however, as he rose to offer prayer, he grew 
faint, and fell into the arms of his colleagues, but soon recover- 
ing, he walked to his home, supported on either side by some of 
the students. His family felt no immediate alarm. His friends 
who called in the course of the day saw no signs of speedy 
death. He kept about the house through the day, suffering 
some pretty sharp pains at times in his back and shoulders, but 
talking with his usual cheerfulness and playfulness, listening 
to the reading of a book, reading himself in the newspaper, 
and apparently apprehending no immediate danger. He was 
walking about the room five minutes before his death ; he had 
just taken up a newspaper, when suddenly he laid it down, 
remarking that he felt a strange sinking, dropped upon the 
sofa, and before the family could gather about him, he was 
gone. He had lived so near the heavenly gates, it is no 
wonder that at a single step he entered and was with the 
shining ones. It was an ideal death to crown an almost ideal 
life. All who knew him could not but exclaim, “ Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his!” 
He himself had often expressed a wish, if agreeable to the 
will of God, thus to die. It was wot a death, it was only a 
departure from the line of battle to the trophy, from the con- 
test to the crown. Nay, call it rather a translation. He walked 
with God, and was not, for God took him. Nothing else was 
needed to round out to the full so beautiful, useful, honored, 
and happy alife. True, he had other thoughts and plans. He 
had written his resignation of the presidency, — it was to be 
cotemporaneous with the graduation of his youngest son, — and 
he expected to retain for the present the pastorate and the 
Samuel Green professorship of Biblical Interpretation. But 
he had lived more than his threescore years and ten, and filled 
them full with sacred and heroic service, and the Master gave 
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him a full and free discharge, bidding him rest from his labors 
and enter at once upon his honors and rewards, saying with 
almost audible voice, — 


“ Servant of God, well done! 
Rest from thy loved employ. 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy.” 


His family had hoped that he would retire from the presi- 
dent’s mansion to some quiet home which he might provide 
for them, and hallow for a season with his presence. We 
sympathize with them in their disappointment, we mourn 
with them their incalculable loss ; yet they see, even through 
their tears, the beauty of his death, and join with us in giving 
him joy that our loss is his gain,—that he has exchanged 
what would at best have been an uncertainty for a blessed 
and glorious certainty ; what could have been at most only a 
few years of comparative feebleness and imperfect enjoyment 
for fulness of joy in those many mansions in which the 
Master is gathering all his chosen disciples, to be forever 
with each other and with their Lord. 

He died on Thursday, June 8 (1876), at half past five o’clock 
in the afternoon. It was a great shock to the community. 
His own family and his colleagues in the faculty were taken by 
surprise ; it seemed for a little as if the heart of the college 
and the community had ceased to beat with that of its honored 
and beloved president. The college bell did not toll ; every- 
thing was hushed into spontaneous silence, the silence of death, 
The Thursday evening religious meeting, which would regularly 
have come off within an hour or two, and at which he usually 
presided, was not held; the emotions of officers and students 
were too deep for utterance even in social prayer. The next 
morning the faculty were all spontaneously present with the 
students at morning prayers. The pulpit, in which the presi- 
dent himself had led the devotions only the morning previous, 
was draped in mourning, and the reading of the Scriptures, the 
singing, and the prayers were an extemporized funeral service, 
College exercises were suspended during the day, for no student 
felt like studying, and no professor felt as if he could give a 
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lecture or hear a recitation. On Tuesday of the next week 
the funeral service was held in the college church. With a 
single exception, funeral services have been held in that church 
only for the president and his son: it seemed as if the latter 
had built it for the burial of himself and his father. The pulpit 
was heavily draped. The president’s chair stood empty and clad 
in mourning. The services consisted only of singing by the 
choir, reading the Scriptures by Dr. Blagden, the friend and 
early neighbor of the deceased, and prayer by his oldest min- 
isterial colleague in the faculty. Crosses, crowns, and pyra- 
mids of flowers rose from the Bible and desk ; flowers, furnished 
in profusion by the students, decked the coffin, and were borne 
next the body in the procession, and flowers were showered 
profusely in and upon the grave. The trustees, who had con- 
vened for the occasion, the faculty, and the students marched 
in long procession through the streets ; the shops and stores 
were closed, and all business was suspended as the body was 
borne through the town to the cemetery, and laid dust to 
kindred and like precious dust, there to rest till the morning 
of the resurrection. The skies had wept from time to time all 
the morning, and now they poured down floods of tears as the 
grave closed upon all that was mortal of one so dear to all.! 
Only one week from the next Sabbath was the beginning of 
Commencement week. With characteristic promptness — and 
yet may we not believe by a special providence ?— he had finished 
the preparation of his baccalaureate sermon on his birthday, 
the 17th of March, and presented it to Mrs. Stearns as a sur- 
prise gift and birthday present. At the request of the faculty, 
and with the consent of the family, this was read by Pres. 
Seelye, of Smith College. The text was in Deut. xxviii. 1, 15. 
It was a centennial discourse and a strong appeal addressed to 
the reason, the consciences and the hearts of the young men, 


1 Only a week or ten days previous to his death, he visited the cemetery with a 
friend, and perfected some last arrangements in regard to the lot in which his wife 
and sons had been laid, and in which he expected ere long to be buried. This 
done, he said to his friend, ‘‘ Now all is ready for my own burial.” He was asked 
if he did not intend to erect a family monument. ‘ No,” said he. “I do not 
believe in monuments, and when my body is laid here, I would have no monument, 
no epitaph, — not so much as a motto, — but only a slab of solid marble, inscribed 
simply with my name, and the time and place of my birth and death,” 
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especially the graduating class, and urging them, with more 
than usual fervor and power, to the faithful discharge of their 
civil, social, and political, as well as religious, duties.1_ Eloquent 
and impressive in itself, under these circumstances it was a 
voice from the grave and the spirit world, nay, a voice from 
heaven and God, which those who heard it, and especially the 
members of the graduating class, will never forget. The sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper in the afternoon of the same day, 
when the graduating class commune with their pastor, with 
each other, and with their brethren for the last time, was a 
season of rare sacredness and solemnity, and made still more 
interesting by the admission to the church of some of the con- 
verts of the recent revival. Commencement day, Commence- 
ment week, seemed more like a prolonged funeral than like the 
usual festival. The president’s chair again stood vacant and 
wreathed in mourning ; a dirge introduced the exercises, and 
oh, how we missed his voice in the opening and closing prayers, 
his presence in all the exercises! The usual Commencement 
dinner was relinquished: he had always been the life of the 
occasion, and we all felt that without him it might better be 
dispensed with. 

Commemorative services were held on the Sabbath subse- 
quent to his death at Lexington and at Cambridgeport, the 
pulpits being draped in mourning, and discourses 77 memoriam 
were delivered by Rev. Mr. Porter, pastor of the church in the 
former place, and by Rev. Dr. Blagden in the latter. The 
alumni of the college dispensed with all but the most neces- 
sary business at their annual meeting Commencement week, 
and spent the time in resolutions and tributes of respect from 
the members of the association, The alumni of Boston and 
vicinity and other local associations expressed their sorrow in 
appropriate resolutions, which were communicated to the fam- 
ily and to the faculty. The trustees put in their records a 
feeling and graceful expression of their sorrow and loss, from 
the pen of Gov. Bullock. The faculty recorded their grateful 
sense of their obligations to one who had been to them not 
only a president, but pastor and personal friend, and who had 


1 At the request of the graduating class this baccalaureate sermon has been 
published. 
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presided in their meetings with a courtesy and kindness only 
equalled by the wisdom with which he had presided over the 
college. The church at Cambridgeport, the Massachusetts 
Home Missionary Society, of which he was president from 
1849 until his death, the Hampshire East Association of Con- 
gregational Ministers, the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, the Convention of New England Colleges,! of which he 
was the originator, and other societies of learned or venerable 
men honored his memory by resolutions that were manifestly 
not mere matters of form. Expressions of sympathy and 
tributes of respect came in from every part of the country 
and from foreign lands. Gladly would we spread these many 
and various honors before the public, but his record is on high. 
His name is written in heaven among those whose praise is 
not of men but of God. 

The richest legacy which he has left to his family, the college, 
and the community, is his character and life, — a character 
which was confessed by all who knew him to be a more con- 
vincing argument for Christianity than whole volumes of “ evi- 
dences,” a life which was felt by all who saw it to be more 
winning and persuasive than the most eloquent sermon, and 
a memory at once more precious and more imperishable than 
foundations or buildings of marble and granite. The incom- 
parable worth and power of such a character and life is the 
great lesson which we should bear away from this memorial 
review. Amherst College will be rich, and sure to accomplish 
its mission, so long as men like Pres. Stearns and Prof. Snell 
continue to be its presidents and professors, and so long as 
trustees, faculty, and students cherish their memory and feel, 
as they cannot but feel, their hallowed influence. 


WituiaAM S. TYLER. 
Amherst, Mass. 


1 The committee that prepared these resolutions consisted of Presidents Porter 
and Eliot. His classmate, Mr. Quincy, contributed a highly appreciative memo- 
rial of him tothe Annual Report of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
of which Dr. Stearns was a member ; but while it was in type, and before it was 
printed, he suddenly followed his classmate and friend to the spirit world. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF CONGREGATIONALISM IN 
NEW JERSEY AND THE MIDDLE PROVINCES. 


Ir is proposed in this paper to give only an outline sketch 
of intertwined Congregational and Presbyterian history in New 
Jersey and the Middle Provinces, afterwards States. This out- 
line relates to the origin and growth of the Congregational 
system in these regions, to its final absorption into another 
system of polity, and to the fruits which it there produced, or 
of which it was the innocent occasion. 

Congregationalism in New Jersey dates back to the first 
settlement of the State, then an English province, by colonists 
from New England, mostly from Connecticut, a little more than 
two hundred years ago. The first church organization was at 
Newark, on the Passaic (now the first Presbyterian Church of 
that city),in 1666. Elizabethtown is said to have been settled 
from a similar source a little earlier, but no church was organ- 
ized till shortly afterwards, so that Newark is the point from 
which our ancient Congregational history radiates. 

The immediate cause of the numerous removals from Con- 
necticut to New Jersey was the dissatisfaction that arose there 
from the union of the two colonies of what were known as New 
Haven and Connecticut. Many of the New Haven people 
were aggrieved at the union, for to them it betokened a lower- 
ing of their Congregational and Puritan standard. The Con- 
necticut colony was evidently drifting towards English Presby- 
terian centralization. There was nothing except vital godliness 
which these people valued so much as the government of the 
church by its own membership; and nothing which their 
experience in England had taught them so to dread as the 
government of the churches by officers, civil or ecclesiastical, 
standing above and independent of the people. 

When these colonies, therefore, against the protest of the 
New Haven people, were joined in one, the fears of many were 
such —and the subsequent history justifies them — that they 
were ready, as they had done before, to abandon their homes 
and go out pilgrims again into the unbroken forest, there to 
undertake once more the formation of their ideal church and 
society. 
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A portion of these aggrieved people removed, first to Long 
Island, and after some years’ residence there, came over into 
New Jersey and Southeastern New York. They settled in 
Morris County and the surrounding region, where they or- 
ganized Congregational churches and formed afterwards an 
association. This grouping of the churches was their protec- 
tion ; so that while they came from Long Island many years 
after the settlements were made on the Passaic, and while the 
oldest churches were abandoning the polity which they came 
to establish, these newer ones, drawn into closer sympathy by 
their association with each other, maintained for a long time 
their denominational integrity, and several of them in Morris 
and Orange Counties continue Congregational churches to 
this day. 

Returning now to the Newark colony and its outgrowths, 
let us observe what sort of people they were and what sort of 
churches they organized. The first church of Newark was 
actually organized in the town of Branford, Conn., although, on 
its removal to New Jersey in 1666, other kindred spirits from 
Milford, Guilford, and New Haven came with them, and were 
members of the church from the commencement of the settle- 
ment. The following remarkable document was formally 
adopted and subscribed by sixty-four persons at Newark in 
the spring of 1667, clearly indicating the principles which they 
cherished and the sort of church polity which they came to 
establish : — 

“1, That none shall be admitted freemen or full burgesses 
within our town upon Passaic River, in the Province of New 
Jersey, but such planters as are members of some or other of 
the Congregational churches ; nor shall any but such be chosen 
to magistracy, or to carry on any part of civil judicature, or as 
deputies or assistants to have power to vote in establishing 
laws, and making or repealing them, or to any chief military 
trust or office. Nor shall any but such church members have 
any vote in any such elections. Though all others permitted 
to be planters have right to their proper inheritance, and do 
and shall enjoy all other civil liberties and privileges, according 
to all laws, orders, grants, which are or hereafter shall be made 
in this town.” 
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“2, We shall with care and diligence provide for the main- 
tenance cf the purity of religion professed in the Congrega- 
tional churches.” 

Upon this basis the First Church of Newark was organized 
and administered substantially for more than sixty years, under 
the successive pastorates of Rev. Abraham Pierson from Bran- 
ford, Conn., his son, afterwards president of Yale College, Rev. 
Abraham Pierson, Rev. John Pruden, Rev. Jabez Wakeman, 
Rev. Nathaniel Bowers, and Rev. Joseph Webb. These pastors 
were all from Connecticut, and were all settled by councils 
from sister churches regularly convened. It is probable that, 
some time during the pastorate of Mr. Webb, which extended 
from 1722 to near the middle of the eighteenth century, the 
church became permanently attached to Presbytery ; although 
how this was done, or when it was done, or as to whether 
there was ever any vote taken on the subject by the church, 
so far as I can learn, it is impossible to determine. 

Between 1666, when the First Church of Newark was estab- 
lished, and the opening of the eighteenth century, a large 
number of churches, all of them on the Congregational basis, 
had been organized throughout Eastern Jersey, on Long Island, 
and in Southeastern New York. Among the early Congre- 
gational churches of New Jersey, what are now known as 
the First Presbyterian Churches of Newark, of Elizabeth, of 
Orange, of Bloomfield, of Morristown, of Mendham, of Cald- 
well, of Shrewsbury, of Piscataway, of Woodbridge, and of 
Connecticut Farms, stand prominent. I am not now able 
to give, as I hope to be in the future, a complete list of all these 
ancient churches, but comparatively it was large. At that 
time there was not a Presbyterian church, nor any other, 
except possibly a few Dutch and Episcopal churches, in all 
this extended region. No Presbyterian church existed in 
the city of New York till 1716. Our Congregational polity 
extended, at that time, southward into Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
and Virginia. 

Indeed, Congregational churches began to be established in 
Virginia within four years from the landing of the Pilgrims on 
Plymouth Rock. Rev. Henry Jacob, a Congregational minister 
of England, and an acquaintance of John Robinson, emigrated 
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with thirty members of his congregation, in 1624, to what was 
known as Upper Norfolk, Va. Several churches were organ- 
ized, and so important had their work become that, in 1642, 
Richard Bennet, Daniel Gookin, John Hyll, and about seventy 
other persons wrote to the ministers of New England, telling 
them of their churches and of their need of ministers, and 
asking aid in that respect. In response to that appeal, and 
another sent afterward, Rev. Mr. Knowles of Watertown, Rev. 
Mr. Thompson of Braintree, Rev. Mr. James (formerly of 
Charlestown), and probably others, went to Virginia, arriving 
late in 1642. On the 2d of March, 1644, Virginia passed a law 
which obliged them to leave, and they sailed for New England 
on or about the 18th of April of that year. At this time the 
Episcopal Church was the established religion of the province, 
and under its leadership the work of persecution commenced 
there, in like manner as it was being carried on in New York, 
and continued till these feeble Congregational churches of 
Virginia were either broken up or greatly weakened and scat- 
tered. Still, several of them maintained a feeble existence 
during all these years of intolerance, and the traces of their 
influence continue to this day. At the close of the persecu- 
tion there were not less than a thousand Congregationalists 
in that sparsely settled region. And to-day new churches are 
being organized there, on those old foundations, and from the 
old stock. 

Thus we find that, up to the opening of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, except in a portion of New York, Maryland, and Virginia, 
where episcopacy and papacy had sway, the Congregational 
polity throughout all these middle colonies, as they were 
called, was the prevailing one, and, if we except a few Dutch 
churches in the vicinity of New York, was the only form of 
church organization that existed. And yet we find that, in 
the next fifty years, nearly all the Congregational churches 
extending over so vast a territory dropped the polity on which 
they were founded, and which many of them came into these 
regions to establish, and adopted the Presbyterian system of 
church government. Indeed, they were the chief material of 
which the Presbyterian Church at that time consisted. They 
were more important to it than were the Scotch or Irish. 
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What, now, is the explanation of this remarkable change? 
Let us first consider the circumstances that were favorable to 
such a change, and that acted as preparatives to it, and then 
note the direct processes by which it was brought about. 

As for the favoring circumstances, they were mainly these : — 

1. Our Congregational churches scattered over this extended 
region were rather Independent than Congregational. They 
had no organized associations by which they were brought 
together once or twice a year for mutual consultation and 
Christian fellowship. Some of them belonged to associations 
in New England, but these were too far away to be of much 
practical use. The churches were isolated, needing mutual 
sympathy, counsel, and stimulus. Our Congregational sys- 
tem provides fully for this, but these early churches were too 
busy to avail themselves of it; and probably some of them 
were so jealous of their rights as to fear the influence of even 
an advisory association of pastors and churches. Had local 
and general associations existed here then, as they did in New 
England, and have since in all parts of the land where our 
churches have prospered, it is scarcely possible that they should 
not have held to their original polity to this day, and possessed 
the land. The fact that in Morris and Orange Counties, where 
there was a local association, several of the churches yet retain 
their original form, is suggestive of what would have taken 
place had they all been similarly associated. 

2. A second circumstance favorable to the change was the 
anomalous attitude that Congregationalism was assuming at 
that time in Connecticut, and which had its influence upon these 
scattered flocks in the wilderness, with whom they were so 
closely connected. In speaking of the reasons that induced 
the Newark colony to leave Branford, reference was made to 
the uniting of the New Haven and Connecticut colonies, which 
had taken place some years previous ; and to the objections 
that the strict Congregationalists felt to it, because the Connec- 
ticut churches were inclining towards a Presbyterian central- 
ization, and to a laxity of discipline, such as then prevailed in 
Great Britain and Continental Europe. Their fears were more 
than realized. “From the date of the absorption of the New 
Haven colony,” says Dr. Bacon, “the dominant political 
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influence in Connecticut had been steadily intent upon the 
suppression of Congregationalism, and the substitution of 
something in the place of it that should be better suited to 
the purposes of an ecclesiastical establishment. As early as 
1669, the legislature gave out a very serious intimation that a 
new system was to be expected, and that Congregationalism 
might remain without disturbance wzti/ better light in an 
orderly way doth appear.” Then followed the Saybrook plat- 
form constitution, a two-faced instrument, which was imposed 
upon the churches, and made them for near a hundred years 
more Presbyterian than Congregational. During this period 
the churches of Connecticut were generally spoken of as Pres- 
byterian churches. They have long since thrown off that 
yoke, for in 1784 the Saybrook platform was repealed. It 
was during this anomalous state of things in Connecticut that 
the Congregational churches of the middle provinces became 
Presbyterian. Doubtless the example of Connecticut, and 
to some extent of Massachusetts, had a powerful influence in 
producing the transition. The influence was positive. Lead- 
ing ministers of Connecticut, claiming to be Congregational- 
ists, came to New Jersey to urge the churches here to give 
up the principle of self-government, and become Presbyterians. 

3. Another circumstance that favored the change was the 
general impression which prevailed at the time that between 
the two systems, the Presbyterian and the Congregational, 
there was really nothing of importance. There was much to 
favor this view, for in England Presbyterianism — what of it 
had not gone off into fatal heresy, Unitarianism chiefly — 
had become in fact Congregational. The Rev. Dr. S. J. Baird, 
good Presbyterian authority, says when the articles entitled 
“ Heads of Agreement” were signed in London in 1690 by 
the Congregationalists and Presbyterians, “that this act con- 
stituted a final and entire surrender of Presbyterian principles 
by the ministers of that name” ; and he adds that “the exam- 
ple at London was speedily followed throughout the kingdom.” 

But while the Presbyterians of England were becoming Con- 
gregationalists, in the New England colonies there was, as we 
have seen, a leaning of the Congregationalists towards a clas- 
sical or. Presbyterian government. 
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As our New Jersey churches were in close correspondence 
with both Old and New England, the natural effect produced 
on their minds would be that the two systems are not mate- 
rially unlike. As to their doctrines, this view was correct: but 
as to their polity, the difference was then, and is still, just the 
difference between self-government and government from with- 
out. But all this mattered not, for so long as the impression 
prevailed that the two systems were virtually alike, it was easy 
to pass from one to the other. 

4. Yet another circumstance that favored the change wrought 
in our Congregational churches was the necessity that existed, 
and the desire that prevailed, for co-operative effort. Churches 
of that day had no time nor strength to spend in contending 
against one another. Their great aim was to supply the new 
settlements and the country with the gospel. It has been 
characteristic of the Congregationalists from the beginning till 
now, to go out from themselves and co-operate with others. 
From their very constitution they cannot be narrowly sec- 
tarian ; they have not been ; instead of this they have expended 
far more both in men and money in promoting by missionary 
labor the general interests of religion in other denominations, 
than in building up their own. With such a fraternal, con- 
fiding, and liberal spirit, our Congregational fathers were in 
the most favorable circumstances to be led out from the polity 
which they preferred into another different from their own. 
Having gone into co-operation with others, they naturally 
passed into consolidation with them. 

Such, then, were the favoring circumstances which prepared 
the way for the subversion of the ancient Congregational 
churches in these central colonies. Let us now sketch the 
direct historical process by which it was brought about. 

The apostle and founder of Presbyterianism in America was 
Rev. Frances Makemie, an Irishman from Donegal County, 
Ireland. He came to this country about 1683, and organized 
a church at Snow Hill, Md., and preached for some time on 
that narrow neck of land between the Chesapeake and the 
ocean. He visited New England, and especially Boston, to 
obtain aid for his mission, and in 1703-4 went to England, and 
laid the wants of that poor and destitute and persecuted region 
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before the Union Society of the Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians of London. This was the society already referred 
to, which had adopted those “ Heads of Agreement,” by which 
the Presbyterians of England became in effect Independents, 
One purpose of this society was to provide and support mis- 
sionary labor at home and in the American colonies. So far 
as this society had any denominational character, it was Con- 
gregational. Makemie presented his wants to this society. 
It agreed to send him back with two other missionaries, John 
Hampton and George Macnish, and promised to add two others 
the following year. Of course it was with no expectation that 
Makemie would devote himself to the special work of estab- 
blishing Presbyterianism. About the same time persecutions 
in the North of Ireland induced several other Presbyterian 
ministers from there to come to the New World, who settled in 
the region of Philadelphia. There were also in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania at that time several churches organized, and presided 
over by English and Welsh pastors, that were Congregational 
if they had any denominational character. In lhiladelphia, 
also, a church had just been organized, composed of Indepen- 
dents and Baptists, with a few Scotch, Welsh, and Swedish 
settlers, under the pastorate of Rev. Mr. Andrews, from Massa- 
chusetts. Against the claim that has been set up that this 
was from the first a Presbyterian church, we need only note 
the facts just referred to as to its origin and constituents, and 
also another fact, — that not till seventy years from its organi- 
zation did this church, now the First Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia, elect a board of ruling elders. 

Out of elements like these Makemie succeeded in organiz- 
ing what was called the Presbytery of Philadelphia, in the year 
1705 or 1706. It was called a presbytery, but it was, in fact, 
only a Congregational association with another name. There 
is reliable authority for saying that the Congregationalists 
who joined the organization made with Makemie this com- 
promise: “ We will accept your name of presbytery, provided 
the body, when organized, shall assume no authority over the 
churches. We care not for the name, but we do care for the 
freedom of the churches.” 

With this understanding, the first so-called presbytery on 
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the western continent was organized, consisting of only six or 
seven members. Where it was organized, or when, or how, 
it is impossible to say, for the first leaf in the old book of rec- 
ords is torn out. Congregationalists would be glad to know 
why and by whom that leaf was destroyed, and just what it 
contained ! 

Of this much there is a positive certainty, that for over 
twenty years from the first organization, and after the one pres- 
bytery had grown into four, which constituted the synod of 
Philadelphia, there was not, as yet, any written constitution, 
nor any established creed, nor any prescribed form of disci- 
pline, having authority over the synod or the presbyteries, or 
the churches connected with them. Up to 1736, when what 
was called the “ Adopting Act” was passed, all the churches 
of the so-called Presbyterian body in America were as abso- 
lutely free to regulate their own affairs in their own way as 
the Congregational churches of New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
are to-day. Some attempts were made by the Irish and Scotch 
ministers, at different times, to secure a stricter government, 
but they were promptly put down. 

During all this time the utmost endeavors were made to 
induce the Congregational churches to join the Presbyterian 
bodies, and it is more than once admitted, by quotation, in 
Gillett’s History of Presbyterianism, that the reason why the 
Presbyterian bodies did not establish a constitution, creed, and 
discipline, was that they might be more acceptable to the Con- 
gregational churches, and so bring them into their connection. 
Still our Congregational churches were slow to connect them- 
selves with the presbyteries, even though they were yet such 
only in name. The pastors often joined while the churches 
for a time refused. 

The period during which the nominally Presbyterian bodies 
of America became Presbyterian in fact extended frora about 
1720 to 1736. The first attempt to invest a synod with ecclesi- 
astical authority was in 1720, but it was strenuously resisted 
by the Congregational, English, and Welsh ministers, and was 
finally settled by a compromise which still left them their 
desired freedom. But the struggle went on, and in 1729 the 
“Enabling Act” was passed, which respected both the West- 
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minster Confession and the Book of Discipline. As to the 
first, by a singular two-faced paper, it was both adopted and 
rejected as the standard of faith in the Presbyterian churches. 
Those who chose to adopt it did so, and those who chose not 
to adopt it, except in some general sense, and with just as much 
of specific repudiation as they desired to express, provided they 
kept within the range of historic orthodoxy, had that privilege. 
As to the Directory of Worship and Discipline of the Church, 
they simply recommended it to the churches as Scriptural and 
proper to be followed, if they saw fit to adopt it. 

The passage of these measures, mild as they were, wellnigh 
rent the church into fragments. 

Seven years after the “ Adopting Act” was passed, another 
paper was adopted that made both the Confession of Faith and 
the Book of Discipline binding on synods and the Presbyterian 
churches ; and from that period, 1736, and not earlier, the pres- 
ent system of Presbyterianism was established on the western 
continent. 

At this time most, but by no means all, of the Congrega- 
tional churches of New Jersey had become associated with 
Presbyterian bodies, but the connection from that date was not 
one of harmony. Some of them, of which the First Church 
of Newark was prominent, so far withdrew from the synod as 
to have no representation at its meetings for many years. 
Even in the contest between what was called the new side and 
the old side, which resulted in the first great division of the 
Presbyterian Church in 1741, numbers of the most important 
of the Congregational churches and pastors absented them- 
selves, and took no active part. The zmmediate cause of that 
division was the great revival and the irregularities that grew 
out of it in 1739 and 1740. I do not say that absorbed Con- 
gregationalism caused the division ; but the revival was largely 
in the Congregational churches, and their sympathies were 
with the new side. The complete division of the church 
in 1741, and the subsequent formation of the New York 
Synod on liberal principles, not only saved the Congregational 
churches of New Jersey to the Presbyterian Church, but it 
kept some, the Tennants, e. g., father and sons, who pre- 
ferred a mild Presbyterian system, from becoming practically 
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Congregationalists. After the organization of the New York 
Synod most of the Congregationalists of East Jersey and of 
Long Island joined it. But when, eighteen years later, the two 
bodies were reunited, the old restiveness revived. Still at this 
time and later, the Congregational churches of Connecticut, 
under the constitution of the Saybrook platform, had become so 
nearly Presbyterian, that their influence and the desire for har- 
mony prevailed to prevent any important rupture till after the 
close of the Revolutionary War. 

In 1779 Rev. Jacob Green, of Hanover, N. J., and three 
other neighboring ministers, all able men, withdrew from the 
New York and Philadelphia Synod because, as they said, 
“that body had such notions of Presbyterial power and church 
government as are not agreeable to our free institutions.” 
“ They organized an ecclesiastical body on the principle of the 
independency of the local church,” and called it the “ Associ- 
ated Presbytery.” But it was simply a Congregational associ- 
ation of the radical sort. Such was the growth of this body 
that in the next twenty-five years their one little Associated 
Presbytery had not only greatly increased in numbers and 
influence, but four or five others like it had been organized, 
extending from New Jersey up the Hudson River into North- 
ern New York. The churches and ministers belonging to 
this new Congregational] development were more numerous at 
the opening of the nineteenth century than was the whole 
Presbyterian Church of America at its first division sixty 
years before. 

But this development of Congregationalism, commencing 
in New Jersey, has also, for the most part, passed away. It 
was swallowed up, as hundreds of other churches have 
been throughout the land, by what was known as the “ Plan 
of Union,” another ot the compacts entered into by the so- 
called Congregationalists of Connecticut and the Presbyterian 
Church. The “Plan of Union” was formally adopted in 1801. 
It was this: that the Congregationalists and Presbyterians 
should work together in all their home-missionary enterprises 
with this understanding, — that Congregational churches might 
come under the care of Presbytery and have Presbyterian min- 
isters, and be represented in the General Assembly, and yet, 
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in their local church capacity, retain their Congregational free- 
dom ; and that Presbyterian churches having Congregational 
pastors should yet retain the eldership and other Presbyterian 
usages. This seems fair, but what was the result? Nearly 
every Congregational church west of the Hudson River had 
Presbyterian ministers, and most of them were brought, sooner 
or later, to be themselves Presbyterian ; while there has not 
been from that day to this, and from the rules of their church 
never can be, a Presbyterian church with a Congregational 
pastor. Under this singular arrangement, the Congregation- 
alists furnished half the men and at least half the money for 
over fifty years to build up Presbyterian churches. They did 
this largely through the American Home Missionary and the 
American Education Societies. But with this arrangement 
the Southern and old-school wings of the Presbyterian Church 
were not satisfied. They insisted upon having church socie- 
ties under church control, they represented portions of their 
own church as being Congregationalized and not strict in their 
adherence to the doctrinal standards and Book of Discipline ; 
they tried their own members for heresy, of whom Albert 
Barnes and Dr. Lyman Beecher were conspicuous examples ; 
and finally, without formal charge or citation or trial, excom- 
municated four synods and about thirty presbyteries, compris- 
ing together a body of ministers and churches four times as large 
as the whole Presbyterian Church at the time when the Plan 
of Union was established. Nor was this all. Nearly every 
synod and presbytery in the Northern and Border States was 
immediately divided, those who sympathized with the exscinded 
synod withdrawing, and joining themselves to what was after- 
wards known as the New School Presbyterian Church. All 
this was the fruit of bringing Congregationalists into organic 
compact with Presbyterians. The two elements, as stated by 
Dr. Fowler, May 19, 1870, just after the late Union at Phila- 
delphia, in his opening sermon before the reunited General 
Assembly, could not be made harmoniously to combine. 

He thus significantly speaks of the causes of the division in 
1837 :— 

“The division was an eruption. Every country of Europe and every 
State of the Union were represented in us, but Scotland, Ireland, and New 
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England contributed most largely to us. The Scotch and Irish were rigid 
in adherence to doctrines and strict in the observance of rules, and the 
New-Englanders claimed and allowed latitude and independence. Thus 
discordant, they could hardly shun collision, and three occasions for it 
were presented. 

“< First. New England activity applied itself to the abolition of slavery, 
and antipathy to New England quite naturally resisted it. 

“ Second. New England activity also applied itself to theological in- 
quiries, and just at the time when the principal constituents of our church 
were most sensitive, new views of truth were promulgated. The New 
England element assimilated to them or kept quiet with them, while the 
Scotch and Irish element was repellent of them. 

“ Third. New England activity is individual. Its ecclesiastical polity is 
one of isolation and voluntary co-operation. Scotch and Irish Presby- 
terians were trained under ecclesiastical organizations for the promotion 
of religion and benevolence. With them it was the work of the church, 
and hence the zeal for boards of the church. The two systems could not 
harmoniously co-operate.” 


It would seem that the experiment of trying to harmonize 
the Presbyterian and Congregational polities had been suffi- 
ciently tried and would now be abandoned. The division did 
have the effect to bring Connecticut, that had always been 


foremost for union, back to her old Congregational foundations ; 
but as for continued co-operation in the Plan of Union, and in 
the union societies, it was argued that now, as the new-school 
Presbyterian Church was freed from the restraints of the old 
school, all would move on smoothly. The experiment was 
therefore continued, and on a broader scale than ever. Large. 
numbers of Congregational churches that had previously refused 
to come into Presbytery under the Plan of Union now consented. 
The union societies increased their efforts, and Congregation- 
alists contributed more largely than ever to sustain them. For 
a time the new experiment seemed likely to succeed, for a large 
part of the new-school Presbyterian Church was of New England 
origin and training ; but after a few years the old inherent in- 
compatibility of the two systems reappeared. Congregational 
churches multiplied, and Congregationalists became more and 
more disposed to sustain them ; the new-school Presbyterians 
became more and more conservative, more jealous of the growth 
and influence of the Congregationalists, and revealed a strong 
desire for reunion with the old school. Gradually they broke 
their connection with the union societies in which they and 
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the Congregationalists had ever co-operated. They withdrew 
from the American Evangelical Society, from the American 
Missionary Association, from the American Home Missionary 
Society, and the Tract Society was resolved back to its original 
elements ; only the Plan of Union and the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions remained to hold the two 
denominations in close co-operative effort ; and when, six or 
seven years ago, the new school was received back into the 
embrace of the old, these last ties had to be sundered. 

The Congregationalists were left to retire from those abnor- 
mal and complex relationships, which have so hindered their 
own growth, however much they may have helped that of others, 
and to fall back upon their simple polity of self-government, 
recognizing no authority as above that of the local churches, 
except the authority of Christ. 

It was perfectly natural and fitting that the Congregational 
and Presbyterian Churches of two hundred years ago should 
attempt to harmonize, and even consolidate. One, substan- 
tially, in their doctrinal beliefs, drawn together by persecutions 
in which they mutually suffered, and not themselves appre- 
hending the exact points of difference in their own systems of 
polity, and anxious alike to carry the gospel to all regions 
of this vast and rapidly settling country, it was natural that 
two such denominations should strive to be practically one. 
The effort was most Christian and most thorough ; but for 
reasons beyond their own control, for reasons inherent in the 
two systems of polity, after an experiment of two hundred 
years, made in every possible form and under the most vary- 
ing circumstances, we find the Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists of America distinct and separate denominations of 
Christians. They are yet one in spirit and purpose, but their 
two polities cannot interblend and harmonize. Our system 
exalts the individual and the local church, theirs the Presby- 
terian body and its legislative judicatures. 

I have thus endeavored briefly to outline the rise wei history 
of Congregationalism in the middle provinces — afterwards 
States —of America. We have seen why and how they were 
planted, why and how they were afterwards, like steel filings 
between powerful magnets, drawn from their original principles 
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and purposes. Enough has been said to make it plain that 
when Congregationalists come back to this territory, as some of 
its representatives are now coming, after one hundred and fifty 
years of exile, to build again on the old foundations of our fathers, 
that they do not thrust themselves upon a region where they 
have no claims. The churches now built are monuments to 
the Congregational fathers who lived and toiled on the same 
ground centuries ago. Those churches were all planted in the 
true martyr spirit, and cost greater hardship and sacrifice than 
it is possible for us, in these days of luxury, to realize. They 
meant to make their institutions permanent. What they failed 
to do, those who have come later are set to accomplish. As 
new temples are reared in place of the old ones, may the build- 
ers have wisdom and grace to lay the foundations deep and 
strong, so that they shall not slide again from the grand and 
simple polity that has always distinguished the brotherhood 


of Congregational churches! 


WILLIAM B. Brown. 
Newark, N. F. 
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RITSCHL’S CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF JUSTIFICATION.! 


[Continued from p. 392.] 


(31.) THE Reformers neglected comparatively the question 
of the objective reconciliation of sinners, regarding it as alto- 
gether subsidiary to justification. Even Calvin did not treat 
the two subjects separately. The question whether God, 
through Christ, is reconciled to all men, or to believers only, 
the Reformers never faced ; but their measure of the grounds 
of reconciliation was higher than the medizeval one in respect 
to moral earnestness and the fixity of moral order in the uni- 
verse.” They never accepted the relation between God and 
man as a private relation, or sin as a personal offence. Sin isa 
crime versus public law. So Christ’s satisfaction was with them 
an absolute necessity for the moral order of the universe, 
which is sodidaire with the will of God. They went beyond 
Anselm to the ideas of Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. No 
one echoed Anselm versus primitive justice, save Peter Martyr 
Vermilius, and even he accepted the reformed doctrine of sat- 
isfaction. John Gerson declared that sin amounts to the crime of 
lesa majestas, and that God could not let it pass save by giving 
up His Son. The philosophy, however, of the relations of free- 
will and law, and of love and justice, none of the Reformers 
explored. Luther is sometimes inconsistent here, but he held to 
love as the ultimate motive of redemption, and penal justice or 
wrath as subordinate in effecting it. He even sometimes de- 
scribes wrath as a modification of love.? Still, the endurance 
of punishment by the Mediator is regarded as necessary to per- 
fectly harmonize them. Melancthon is the true author of the 

1“¢ A Critical History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconcili- 
ation.” By Albrecht Ritschl, Professor Ordinarius of Theology in the University 
of Gottingen. Translated from the German by John S. Black, M.A. Edinburgh. 
1872. pp. 605. 

2 [A terse statement of the soteriology of the Reformation as disengaged from 
earlier foreign elements —the claims of Satan on the one hand and of human works 
on the other —is given in Shedd’s “ Hist. Christian Doctrine,” II. 345, 346.] 

8 Luther’s notion that God is ex /ex, bound by no law, which he learned from 


the Nominalist philosophy, is quite aside from this subject, and applied by him to 
a quite different one, 
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later orthodox view, — viz., that justice is the fundamental con- 
ception, —-though he was not systematic in developing it. 
Luther insists on the Scriptural idea that God pities and justifies 
as The Just. Faustus Socinus tried to use Luther’s interpre- 
tation to destroy his doctrine and that of Melancthon also. 

(32.) Zwingli sets forth God’s love as achieving redemption, 
and His righteousness as accepting it. He agrees with both 
Luther and Melancthon. In vain Zeller and Sigwart attempt 
to show disagreement. Only once Zwingli is inconsistent with 
himself (as Luther sometimes was in styling God’s wrath the 
reflex of the sinner’s evil conscience). It is in the Commenta- 
vius,! where, also, the necessity of the God-man’s death to 
inviolable justice is affirmed. 

(33.) The Reformers treated satisfactio and meritum in re- 
spect to Christ as synonymes, which shows that they did not 
borrow the meaning of the one from Anselm, or that of the 
other from Duns Scotus. None of them, however, explained 
their independent view, save Calvin in the last edition of the 
Institutio,t459. Against Camillus Renatus and Lzlius Socinus 
he maintained that the merit of Christ in grace is subordinate 
to the will of God, as unconditioned. “ Only by the good pleas- 
ure of God could Christ merit anything.” But he diverges a 
little here into that Scotism which is diverse from the Reformed 
view and his own. 

(34.) The great Reformed conception of moral order and 
of ends and public law in the universe is far beyond the view 
taken by Thomas and Duns of God’s arbitrary will. It shows 
a moral and religious elevation above the Middle Ages. In es- 
teeming Christ’s doing (or moral life) even more than His suf- 
fering, as the foundation of this reconciling work, the Reformers 
departed entirely from Anselm, who regarded the former as 
simply His duty, and the latter as supererogatory. Abelard 
had taught on this point what was lacking in Anselm as to the 
efficacy of Christ’s holiness. Luther makes Christ’s obedience 
the genus and His suffering the speczes. Later Reformers 

1 De Vera ac Falsa Religione, 111. p. 180. [In his views of justice and love, re- 
ferred to above, Luther anticipated a certain peculiarity of New England theology, 
than which none more needs a thorough and philosophical re-examination; but few 


suspect how deep down in this peculiarity are the roots of utilitarianism in American 
religion, and how lacking in analytical truth some current assumptions are.] 
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make the two co-ordinate. Christ is, in Luther’s view, above 
law, considered as threatening and promise and looking to 
obedience from motives of self-love. As Divine, His unselfish 
spirit rises above this altogether. He could not become sub- 
ject thereto and fulfil the law for His personal advantage, and 
really fulfil it —— only apparently. We sinners are in will and in 
works under the law, being constrained in will: He only in 
works, but free in will. Luther did not, as his successors did, 
make Christ’s active obedience a condition of our justification, 
but a pattern of living. Christ’s voluntary submission to law 
sets His people free. Himself superior to the sphere of 
life to which the law refers, His obedience, like His suffering, 
is an endurance of restraint. Here Luther is not clear. 
Melancthon in his works regards Christ’s penal suffering as 
the only part of His obedience which relates to justification, 
and slights His active obedience. Zwingli only once distin- 
guishes the two. Calvin agrees with Luther (K7rchen-postille) 
in making the one species, the other gexus. Christ paid our 
debt all His life; death closes His interposition. So the 


active obedience guarantees the worth of the suffering. Cal- 
vin differs from Luther merely in referring the obedience, not 
to the law, but to a less definite aspect of the will of God. 
(35.) Osiander undertook to systematize the Reformed view 
on these points, but departed from it.!. Although outside the 


1 [“ He accurately distinguished justification from satisfaction and redemption. 
By justificatio he understood the impartation of an internal righteousness. He 
spoke against those who talked of an imputation of the righteousness of Christ, 
and not of a real communication of it. By faith the righteousness of Christ really 
passes into the inner life.” Neander, Hist. Chr. Dogm., II. 664,665. ‘“ To guard 
against the dangerous error that Christ’s merits merely cover our sinful nature, 
and are imputed to the believer in an external way, And. Osiander, the reformer 
of Nuremberg, and a man remarkable for his Scriptural knowledge, maintained 
that Christ becomes our righteousness in His Divine nature, and by dwelling 
essentially in the believer; and in general, that if man had never fallen, the 
incarnation would still have taken place to complete the divine image in human 
nature.” Fourteen years after Osiander’s death, in 1566, his doctrines were con- 
demned as heretical, Hase, Ch. Hist., Am. Trans., pp. 403, 404. 

When Osiander became head of affairs in Prussia (after he was driven from 
Nuremberg), and set his doctrine versus Luther’s, “ nearly every Lutheran divine 
denounced his position as a relapse to the Catholic amalgamation of divine 
grace with human merit.” — Hase, p. 403. Osiander “represented justification 
and sanctification as forming only ove act.” —Hagenbach, Hist. Doc., Amer. 
Trans., II. 286. ‘“ Justification is the mystical union of man with Christ as the 
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genuine Reformation, Osiander did something to develop 
Lutheran orthodoxy. Coinciding with Luther in respect to 
good works as consequences, not grounds, of justification, and 
in respect to the rule of faith, he regarded himself as following 
Luther in respect to justification as an operation within the 
believer. This was not Luther’s prevalent view. Redemp- 
tion and justification are one with the Reformers; but 
with Osiander, starting with a sharp discrimination between 
the effects of Christ’s work upon God and upon man severally, 
the redemption had been made 1,500 years before, when we 
could not exercise faith, for we did not exist. But faith is 
essential to justification. One may be redeemed and freed 
previous to birth, as where an ancestor frees one from slavery. 
Osiander abandons the Catholic view so far as in it man’s 
works are made ground of justification. He admits that the 
forensic sense of “justify” is in the Bible, but strives to avoid 
the Lutheran extreme (viz, that God declares us righteous 
when we are not), by insisting that Christ — the inner Word 
— makes the believer righteous through faith, Even Adam 
was created in the eternal idea of the God-man, and Christ’s 
foreshadowing theophanies constituted part of His normal 
existence. The Trinity dwelt in Adam dy grace. The atone- 
ment restores what was normal, lost by sin. 

(36.) Easily enough, Osiander’s critics showed how redemp- 
tion and justification go together, and that this last and regenera- 
tion are not one andthe same. The sinner cannot be redeemed 
till he is a captive, and cannot be a captive, any more than he 
can be justified, before he is born. Victorinus Strigel! sug- 
gested as a counter theory to Osiander’s that justification and 
redemption were prepared for the race when Christ died and 
rose, but only applied to individuals subsequently as they come 
into being, believe, and are baptized. Matthias Flacius had 
showed that exemption from the law’s curse and imputation of 


absolute principle of righteousness, . . . The Formula Concordiz is incor- 
rect in representing his doctrine as excluding the human nature of Christ from 
the work of redemption.”—Baur, Dogmengesch (quoted by Hagenbach, in note). 
Ritschl does not hesitate to call Osiander’s view “crassa mixtura Christi cum 
Jidelibus,’— that of a “ physical indwelling.” 

1 The opponent of Matth. Flacius on original sin (1560). Justus Menius and 
Erhard Schnepf are other prominent critics of Osiander. 


SECOND SERIES,—- VOL. IX. NO. 4. 5 
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its fulfilment must go together. Osiander doubtless misun- 
derstood the Lutheran view, for it included the work of the 
Holy Spirit in making the justified sinner righteous. It also 
recognized the craving of the conscience for a firmer ground 
of righteousness than the subjective life affords! To this, 
Osiander can offer only the mystical consciousness of Christ’s 
righteousness dwelling in us. He objects to the Lutheran view 
of our being made righteous by the Spirit, that this is merely 
causal and mechanical, and does not recognize an essential 
Divine indwelling, a union of substance with God; yet he 
shrinks from asserting a deification of the believer, and from 
claiming God’s righteousness in us as our own, and leaves 
room for imputation of it as something, after all, distinct and 
foreign to our nature. And here his claim of actual righteous- 
ness, of course, breaks down. So his attempt at a more per- 
fectly systematized view than that of the Reformers came to 
wreck. 

(37.) Osiander gave to Luther’s original distinction between 
the active and the passive obedience of Christ — “ vicarious 
endurance of punishment and vicarious fulfilling of the law” — 
appropriate ends, viz., the non-imputation of sins and the posi- 
tive imputation of righteousness. Flacius and Menius use 
Osiander’s suggestion to fill out Luther’s doctrine. A double 
obligation rested on man and his Mediator.” The original 
legal relation of man is abolished, and a new one is established 
by Christ’s voluntary obedience both in doing and suffering. 
The new obedience of the believer is not measured by the 
strict rule of thelaw. Here the Lutheran application of active 
and passive obedience departs from that of Osiander and is 

1 Qsiander strove to unite in one thought forgiveness through grace (which 
Luther’s critics urged that he so presented as to tempt men to carnal liberty, 
moral indifference, and error) with a clear and strong impulse to holiness ; but 
he exposed himseif to the suspicion expressed by the followers of Luther, of 
his never having passed through those vital experiences which led the great 
reformer to justification by faith alone. Still, the Reformers’ doctrine had too 
strong a hold on him to allow the notion of imputation to drop out; hence he 
oscillated between two views, 

2 [The word “ obligation” is here evidently used in two senses, one of moral 
duty, the other of inevitable certainty, So Tollner says that we as men are 
bound to obey, as sizners are bound to suffer ; where moral obligation is meant, 


at first by “bound” and certain exposure, at least, without any ethical meaning 
whatever, is afterwards signified.] 
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the clearer. But the relation of the whole subject to the 
churches was not wrought out by the Lutherans. This was due 
to Melancthon’s want of accuracy and method. Even Calvin 
did not see the importance of the problem, and indeed changed 
his view of the church, as the last edition of the Jzstitutio 
shows. Neither did Calvin investigate the bearing of justifi- 
cation upon the new birth as an end. 

(38.) We come now to the denial of the orthodox doctrines 
of justification and reconciliation—as held both by Lu- 
therans and Calvinists —on the part of the Socinians! and 
others. The controversy between the parties was a fruitless 
one, for on neither side was the root of it laid bare. The 
guiding idea of the Reformation in constructing religious com- 
munities was the unity of the church as a divine institution. 
To the Socinians the church was merely an ethical school for 
self-culture. Hence their toleration for errors. But the ortho- 
dox Reformers, on their side, held an incomplete idea of the 
church, and practically identified it with a narrow party. 
Melancthon’s influence was here misleading in making the 
chief object of the church, not active power for holiness, but 
the maintenance of pure doctrine. Yet all the Reformers held 
to the oneness of the communion of saints, and so are entitled 
to a true church character, and herein the difference between 
Lutheran theologians and “ Reformed,” so called, may be disre- 
garded,? as both stand opposed to Socinianism. 

(33.) The confessions, Lutheran and Calvinistic (or Re- 
formed), coincide, first, on the idea of satisfaction made by 
Christ. Both make the work of Christ the historic prerequisite 
of justification.’ He satisfied justice as a penal substitute 

1This occupies Ritschl’s sixth chapter, the longest and not the least elab- 
orate one in his History, 

2So Hagenbach, Ast. Doc., Am. Trans., on the unimportance of Protestant 
differences in respect to Romanism (Vol. II. pp. 141, 142, 160, 162, 164), and 
especially on the present danger of heightening differences (page 160, note 3). 

8 Ritschl here controverts Schneckenburger, as a one-sided Lutheran critic 
of the Calvinists. See also Hagenbach, II. 356, note 1. Calvin himself is clear 
on the necessity of satisfaction. It is in vain that Schneckenburger attempts 
to show that the Calvinists tended to the rejection of the idea of satisfaction 
and to give prominence instead to that of living fellowship between men and 
God through the God-man (which has since been formally defined by Schlei- 


ermacher). His quotations are inaccurate, taken from inferior authors, and 
incorrectly interpreted. 
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for sinners, say both. The Calvinistic theologians have been 
represented, without good grounds, as holding this with diffi- 
culty, but many of them expressly defend it, — Bucanus, Pisca- 
tor, Amesius, Maccovius, Maresius, Witsius, F. Turretine,— and 
its substance is taught by all. The doctrine of predestination 
did not stand in its way at all, and had nothing to do, in Cal- 
vin’s view, with the atonement ; nor did the idea of the Per- 
son of Christ as historically subordinate to the dene placitum 
of God; nor did the view sometimes taken of His divine 
nature aside from the human. 

(40) The two theologies coincide, secondly, on the relation 
of both the passive and active obedience of Christ to satisfac- 
tion. John Piscator’s divergence here on the Calvinistic side is 
a mere episode. Only Melancthonians supported him in re- 
garding Christ’s suffering and death alone as making satisfac- 
tion. He represents only one interest of the Reformed theol- 
ogy, which was disallowed by the Lutheran, and which does 
not betray any generic difference between them. His argu- 
ments (from the design of the law, of satisfaction, and of Christ's 
functions) were met by John Gerhard (1582-1637, Prof. Div., 
Jena), and the strongest are taken from Ursinus (1534-1583), 
one of the authors of the Heidelberg or Palatine Catechism 
(1562). Piscator held that the law could not demand both 
obedience and punishment from Christ in our behalf, and that 
Christ owed the former Himself as man. Gerhard employed, 
in his answer, the distinction (common to Lutherans and Re- 
formed) between forgiveness of sins and imputation of right- 
eousness, ascribing the former to Christ’s suffering, the latter 
to his obedience. This, however, is a distinction, Gerhard 
confesses, only in thought, not recognized in fact by religious 
experience, and not pressed in the seventeenth century. The 
Reformed theologians go with the Lutherans in recognizing a 
vicarious quality in Christ’s active obedience, while the Luther- 
ans maintain that this was beyond Christ’s personal obligation, 
For the former Calvin prepared the way in regarding Christ’s 
priestly office as subordinate and auxiliary to the kingly. 
Thus, as Head of the church, He was able, in the view of 
Reformed theologians, to give vicarious value to His fulfilment 
of the law, irrespective of its obligation upon Himself. The 
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Lutherans missed this line of thought simply from want of 
system, not because they were logically excluded from it. 
Their idea of the exclusively vicarious character of one part 
of Christ’s work is little in harmony with other principles of 
theirs! But neither did the Reformed take full advantage of 
Calvin’s placing the kingly office above the priestly. They 
held, however, together and consistently, the abrogation of the 
law, as ground of salvation for the elect, by Christ’s vica- 
rious fulfilment of it as the Head and Sponsor of the elect, 
and their obligation to fulfil it to eternal life. 

(41.) In both schools of theology the Divine nature of Christ 
comes into play in His passion only as a feature that gives it 
its value, and in His active obedience only as a condition of 
its perfection ; but in neither as the acting subject. Here they 
did not go beyond the schoolmen,— ascribing all to the human 
nature. They did not distinguish between the negative con- 
dition of justification and the positive, as the evangelical 
divines before them did not. Amesius (Medulla Theologi@) 
was the first to clearly recognize (and deny) the distinction. 
Quenstedt carries the point further.2 The Lutherans recog- 
nized some advantage accruing to Christ for His active obedi- 
ence ; the Reformed did not. 

(42.) The exaltation of Christ as related to justification 
involves His intercession as priest, securing a continuation of 
the merit earned in His earthly life, and also the efficient grace 
of the Holy Spirit administered by Him as king. Here His 

1The notion of Christ’s foregoing some Divine attributes in the incarnation 
itself was held by the Reformed; that of His fulfilling the law as an act of 
exinanition (since His humanity acquired Divine attributes), was received by 
the Lutherans. Neither view interferes with the churchly idea of His justifying as 
Head of the church. [The latter notion, under the name of “ Kenosis ; or, Self- 
Limitation of the Son in the Incarnation,” is not treated by Prof. H. M. Goodwin, 
Christ and Humanity, with reference to Christ’s relation to the moral law, but to 
God's plan for the world’s perfection aside from atonement and sin, — a view held 
by Osiander (see note 4) and Duns Scotus, yet without the speculative fancy 
of the identity of finite and infinite, Divine and human, on which Prof. Goodwin 
bases it.] 

2 Distinguishing in His active obedience or meritum, between mere fulfilling 
the moral law and total fulfilment of the will of God. But the idea of merit 
itself or the attitude of God to which it corresponds, Quenstedt (1617-1688, 
Prof. Theol. Wittenberg) does not explain. Here the schoolmen of the seven- 
teenth century were inferior to those of the Middle Ages scientifically. They 
do not even suspect how important was the work of Thomas and Duns, 
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mediatorial offices towards God and man, which Osiander first 
formulated as distinct, are treated as one. But the Reformed 
divines effect a closer connection in thought between the 
Mediator’s merit and justification than the Lutherans could. 
Compare here the order of thought in Baier’s Compendium 
Theol. Posit. (1686), with that of Amesius’ Medulla Theol.' 
[Ritschl here discusses in detail the views of W. Bucanus, 
Prof. Theol., Lausanne; Hermann Witsius, Prof. Theol., 
Franecker, Utrecht, and Leyden ; Sol. van Til, Prof. Dort and 
Leyden, 1613, and others.] The Reformed doctrine of Christ’s 
satisfaction as Head of the church led to contemplating justi- 
fication, not merely as an act of God’s grace (its only value to 
the Lutherans), but also as one of His justice, by virtue of the 
union of the believer with Christ. But this last was regarded 
by both schools as a condition of justification, not as its object. 

(43.) In respect to the extent of Christ’s saving work the 
schools divided. Its merit and efficacy, the Calvinists held, 
extend only to the elect. Its purpose to all, said the Lutherans, 
but its efficacy to the elect alone. The controversy was not 
only theological but popular and persistent. It had been opened, 
indeed, by Aquinas and Scotus two centuries before. “The 
sufficientia of Christ’s work,” said Thomas, “exceeds the 
efficacia, its intrinsic value counterbalancing the sins of the 
whole world, while yet its operation is restricted to believers.” 
“ Nay,” said Duns, “Christ earned initial grace only for those 
who are predestinated to eternal blessedness.” Both parties of 
the Reformers agreed that the limited result in human experi- 
ence was from all eternity contemplated by God, but the Re- 
formed made God’s will independent, the Lutherans dependent 
upon foresight of men’s faith. In this the latter were less 
systematic and their theological ideas remained local. The 
Reformed conception here took the establishment of the church 
into the Divine decree, and connected Christ’s satisfaction and 
the justification of men with it as a consequence. It gave 
strong emphasis to the idea of the church; the Lutheran doc- 
trine did not. So evangelical church life is hampered in 


1John Wm. Baier, 1647-1695, Supt. at Weimar. William Ames, 1576-1633 
(stud. at Cambridge), Prof. at Franecker, 1622, “strictly Puritanic” “In genius 
excels Baier and the greater number of his party.” 
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Lutheranism with aberrations toward Romish exaggeration of 
ecclesiastical offices on the one hand, and toward pietistic 
isolation on the other. 

(44.) The doctrine of each school of the Reformation is 
thus one with that of the other in assuring the believer, under 
the means of grace in the church, of religious intercourse with 
God, notwithstanding actual sin. The leading thoughts are 
identical, and any minor divergences are due to the lack of 
the scientific spirit, of exegetical knowledge, and of dialectical 
culture. Set in contrast with the ideas of the Socinians, Ana- 
baptists, and Arminians, their identity more clearly appears. 

The other unchurchly parties just named were led by the Ana- 
baptists. These were revolutionary and quite guiltless of the- 
ology. Their disorganizing movement had three principles : 
(1.) Christian fellowship is founded on the utmost possible free- 
dom from sin, or inability to sin. (2.) The church is not the 
mother of Christian character, but the child. Infant baptism 
is therefore to be rejected, and adults re-baptized. (3.) All pre- 
vious Christianity is to be held worthless, having been a mixture 
of the world with God’s kingdom. Society is to be recon- 
structed, the Bible to become a law book, public offices, oaths, 
military service, to be renounced. All this grew outof elements 
antedating the Reformation, and visionary ideals of primitive 
Christianity.1_ It took low views of sin and moral law. It 
exalted the example of Christ at the expense of His atonement, 
and rejected His divinity. Examples are, Thomas Miinzer, 
John Denk, Jacob Kautz, Balthaser Hubmaier, Ludwig Het- 
zer, David Joris, the Mennonites, the Quakers. In Robert 
Barclay’s Apvlogia man’s reconciliation becomes merely moral 
and inward, and a quasi atonement, which amounts to a mere 
offer of reconciliation, is all that is found in Christ’s work. The 
theosophers in the Lutheran church and the mystics without 
had talked in this strain, — Caspar Schwenkfeld, for instance, 
who ignored the historical element in Christianity. The 
exalted Christ, directly known, took the place of the Christ 
who lived, suffered, and died. Imputed righteousness was 


1 The first symptons of it were among the Zwickau prophets, while Luther 


was at the Wartburg, 1529. Cf. the Aug-burg Conf.on Anabap. At Witten- 
berg, 1525, Luther met some who held the Holy Spirit to be natural reason, 


os eo 
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rejected, and justification became the mere impulse of God 
to bestow blessedness on man. So Scriptural reconciliation 
became superfluous or lost all meaning. 

But Socinianism opposed the orthodox doctrine on theory. 
The idea of unlimited arbitrary will in God, as opposed 
to a system of law, had come down to Faustus Socinus 
through his uncle, Lzlius Socinus, and Bernardino Orchino 
from Duns Scotus.! The latter held it possible for a mere 
man to make atonement, one for all or each for himself. Faus- 
tus Socinus broke with the universal church faith in asserting 
this to be actual and necessary fact. In’ the condition of the 
Romish Church the attempt at a Socinian society, based on a 
peculiar doctrinal statement, resulted only in a school. The 
idea of its being a development of Luther and Zwingli’s move- 
ment isa delusion. It has relationship only to the sectarian 
manifestation of Anabaptism, notwithstanding Faustus drove 
Anabaptism out of the Unitarian congregations, 1603 (Synod 
at Rakow). 

(45.) Socinianism carried out in its own fashion the Thomist 
theory that sin is a mere personal injury under private law, 
and that God, like a private individual, can forgive without 
anything further. God’s freedom is without moral restrictions 
from public law; so is man’s. The man Christ Jesus, as 
prophet and perfect example, ratifying his perfect life by his 
death, leads men, according to a free determination of God, out 
of their natural condition to eternal life. No man, indeed, can 
perfectly obey God, and so justification is by faith ; but faith 
is trust in God, including practicable obedience. Christ frees 
from sin as men follow him, and forgiveness is the result of 
Christian living, not its beginning, as in all orthodox Protes- 
tantism. So Christ founded merely a moral school. 

Here we see why Socinus opposed the doctrine of Christ’s 
satisfaction. Sin he made analogous to an insult to honor, or 
a pecuniary debt, instead of a crime against public law ; and 

1 Weigel and Bohme need not be noticed: they worked for mere theory, not 
for religious fellowship. “The one-sided subjective tendency, when it took the 
path of the understanding (in Socinianism), led to Rationalism ; when it took that 
of the feelings, to Mysticism.” — Neand., //ist. Chr. Dogm., II. 630. “ The (Ref- 


ormation) doctrine was now that of pure and complete satisfaction of law.” — 
Shedd, Hist. Chr. Doctr., IL. 345. 
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God he regarded as under no necessity of punishing, but at 
liberty to forgive instead, if He chose. Justice and pity are 
not to be attributed to Him as habitual or permanent, but as 
only momentary alternating acts. Matt. xvili, 21, seg. was 
interpreted to ascribe absolute unconditioned mercy to God as 
a fundamental principle of action. Thus denying (I.) the xeces- 
sity of satisfaction, he went on (II.) to deny its posszbility. (1.) 
There is a contradiction between remission and satisfaction, as 
related tothe same thing. In remission, all claim to satisfaction 
is renounced; in satisfaction, nothing is left to remit. (2.) 
Satisfaction, though conceivable in a pecuniary transaction, is 
unthinkable in a moral one. (a.) Punishment cannot be borne 
for another, as adebt can be. When in history men have suf- 
fered for another's guilt, they have been implicated in it. An 
innocent person cannot bear that which has the character of 
punishment. (4.) Christ being bound to fulfil the law for Him- 
self, His doing so cannot have substitutionary value for others 
or be transferred to others. (¢) If he has both fulfilled it and 
borne its punishment, the law has unrighteously more than its 
due. It could demand one or the other, but not both. (3.) 
Christ’s suffering and death do not meet the necessities of the 
case. (a.) Each one exposed to eternal death needed a special 
substitute. (4.) Christ did not suffer eternal death, as His 
resurrection shows. (c) His person did not give infinite value 
to His limited suffering, for His godhead could not suffer. And 
the infinity of each sinner’s punishment would demand a num- 
ber of satisfactions of infinite value equal to the number of 
sinners. (4.) Imputation is superfluous. If satisfaction is 
made, there is an end of the matter. In legal transactions 
acceptt latio precedes any prestation ; afterwards it could have 
no meaning. Also, it is absurd to say our faith makes Christ’s 
satisfaction valid, for this implies that it is in itself incomplete. 
(5.) The doctrine of satisfaction produces carelessness in respect 
to sin,} 

(46.) In all this it was erroneously assumed that justification 
and reconciliation were rested by the Reformers upon a purely 
forensic relation between God and man. There was an appear- 
ance of this only. By the circumstances under which it was 


1 Cf. Shedd, II. 379-385. 
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conceived that the unrighteous is pronounced righteous, the 
juridical standard of judgment was excluded. The juridical 
construction of the idea of Christ’s satisfaction was originally 
only preparatory and conceived only as a condition for the reli- 
gious and moral certainty of justification in Christ, though in 
the theology of the subsequent period it was changed into the 
dominant principle of the doctrine. The Reformers, it should 
still be remembered, made the providence or grace or love of 
God first, his justice second. Their idea of God and that enter- 
tained by Socinus were different. But when he maintains that 
an altogether innocent person cannot suffer punishment for 
another, he takes a position his orthodox opponents never con- 
futed, and merely attempted to evade.! Here lies his strength. 
So the half-orthodox Cartesian Velthuysen confesses that only 
positive revelation in Scripture could establish the doctrine of 
penal satisfaction ; and Hollatz, with the courage of theological 
despair, declares that though it would be unjust in men to pun- 
ish the innocent, in God it is exactly the reverse, —a proof of 
His justice! But the further objection of Socinus that the 
objective equivalent of the eternal death of sinners was not 
furnished by Christ’s suffering and death, after all, was not met 
inany of these ways. The negative word “ infinite” prevented 
the making of an equation between them. Thomas Aquinas 
had affirmed that sin, though finite as a turning towards change- 
able good, has a sort of infinitude as a turning away from the 
unchanging good, and as injury to God. Duns Scotus had 
replied that though sin is a graver offence as committed against 
God than as against any other being, it cannot be of the same 
magnitude with the being against whom it is committed. If 
it is intrinsically infinite, we must assume a supreme evil and 
a Manichean God.2 So a satisfaction of infinite value on 
account of sin, as maintained by Anselm and Aquinas, had 


1A. Calovius, for example, who tries to make an analogy from the dis- 
charge of a debtor by another’s payment, and J. H. Heidegger and others, who 
attempted the same with the idea of suretyship in civil law. “ Bold also, but 
not convincing, is the assertion of Reformed theologians that the vicarious fulfil- 
ment of the law in suffering and in action is not in contradiction with the law 
itself, for this way of fulfilling the law is not forbidden by the law.” 

2 “The controversy between the Thomists and Scotists, upon this and kindred 
points, was continued down to the Reformation, and has never been settled to 
this day within the Romish Church.” — Shedd, II. 349. 
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long before been set aside. Christ’s divinity and the punish- 
ment of sin are not comparable quantities, much less equiva- 
lent. So Amesius and Maresius use the word acceftatio to 
indicate on God’s part, in estimating Christ’s satisfaction, an 
act of equity in place of one of strict justice.! 


1 [In the theory of Scotus the acceptance of an insufficient satisfaction is 
justified upon the principle he laid down that “every created oblation or offer- 
ing is worth what God is pleased to accept it for, and no more.” “ The term 
acceptilatio or accepti latio is borrowed from the Roman law. In the Pandects 
of Justinian it is defined to be “an acquittance from obligation, dy word of mouth, 
of a debtor by a creditor,” and in the Institutes of Justinian it is called “an 
imaginary payment.” Primarily, the term does not belong to the province of 
criminal, but of commercial law. When transferred to the doctrine of Christ’s 
satisfaction (it) signifies that God accepts this satisfaction, not because a strictly 
infinite value belongs to the sufferings of the God-man (for Scotus denied this), 
but because in His infinite benevolence He is willing to content Himself with a 
satisfaction that is not strictly infinite.”— Shedd, II. 347, 348. Shedd quotes San- 
dars’ Justinian (Eng. Ed.), p. 493. “This form of discharge was strictly appli- 
cable only to those obligations which were constituted by stipulation. But an 
ingenious device was resorted to, called the Aguiliana stipulatio (invented by 
Aquilius Gallus, co-pretor with Cicero), whereby any obligation otherwise con- 
tracted could be easily converted by novation into an one ex-stipzlatione, so as to 
admit of its extinction by acceptilation””— Lord Mackenzie, Studies in Roman 
Law, p. 252. See, also, Phillemore, Private Law among the Romans, 244-249, 
325; Gaius, E/7. Aoman Law, by Poste, 359-364 (for method, 363, 364); L. 5S. 
Cushing, /ntrod. Study Rom. Law, 92,93. The subject furnishes an illustration 
of what Sir Henry Sumner Maine says (Azcient Law, Chap. 1X) of the debt of 
theology to Roman Law. Cf. Zell’s and McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedias, 
title, Acceptilation, and Bouvier’s Law Dict., bid. “An imaginary payment” is 
the explanatory phrase of law writers. Ortolan says, “Roman law is logical. 
A personal right could not be transferred from one person to another. It is 
a bond between the active subject and the passive subject ; and if you change 
one of these elements you have no longer the same right. There is not, there- 
fore, strictly speaking, a transfer of the credit from one to the other, but an 
analogous result is produced by means of procuration.” — Ortolan, Hist. Rom. 
Law, Transl. by Prichard and Nasmith, Lond. 1871, p. 660. “ It must be accom- 
plished either by the contract verdis or by the contract “teris. Of these two 
the more convenient, the one more commonly used, was the contract verdis, or 
the stipulation, . . . By the use only of the symbolic words, by the help 
of which the creditor, on the interrogation of the debtor, might declare the 
payment accomplished, ‘ Quod ego tibi promisi, Habes-ne acceptum? Habeo,’ 
This is called the acceptilatio, or solutio verbis (declaration that the thing is held as 
having been received).” — Ortolan, 661. “The method of annulling obligations 
by means of a surrender by the creditor went through the same gradations as the 
mode of creating them. As they were contracted, so they were dissolved, fer 
aes et librum, verbis, literis, consensu. . . . The liberation fer aes, etc, an- 
swered to the obligations created er aes, etc. ; the acceptilatio or liberation ver- 
bis, to obligations contracted verdis. . . . But jurisprudence found the means 
of generalizing the use of the acceptilation or solutio verbis, and made it a method 
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(47.) An intermediate theory, coming between Socinianism 
and Protestant orthodoxy, was offered by Hugo Grotius (Defen- 
sto fid. Cath.), though with no intention of mediating. He 
really was searching for a better logical defence of church 
doctrine against Socinus. He strove to remove the alleged 
contradiction between remission and satisfaction;! but he 
actually substituted in place of satisfaction for sins past a 
penal example for the prevention of sins future.2 Rejecting 
the Scotist and Socinian notion of arbitrary will in God, and 
also rejecting that of private law, he assigns to God the head- 
ship of a moral fellowship analogous to the family or the state. 
God is like a judge, restrained by law from arbitrarily remitting 
punishment ; yet not like a judge, subject to the law. For the 
common weal He may remit punishment in whole or in part. 
These distinctions between dominus absolutus and rector are 
made more sharply by Grotius than by the orthodox Protes- 
tants. Law, then, is not grounded by him in the nature of 
God, but is only a manifestation of His will? If remitted for 


of surrender applicable to all kinds of obligations by the aid: of a preliminary 
novation, by which all obligations could be transformed into a verbal obligation.” 
— Ortolan, p. 662. Cf. Parsons, Ess. on Legal Topics, Phil., 1876, Essay 6.] 

1 Socinus, II (1), above. 

2 “Vicarious satisfaction is not a guid pro quo, which in and of itself extin- 
guishes legal claims (according to Grotius), but an a/iud pro quo, which prevents the 
evil consequences of a relaxation of legal claims.”— Shedd. Here he departs from 
Anselm. “Grotius entitles his work a defence of the doctrine of satisfaction, but 
it is rather a defence of the doctrine of relaxation. He combats the theory 
that the claims of justice are ‘satisfied’ to their full extent, and upholds the 
theory that they are ‘ waived to a certain extent.’” He disclaims acceptilation, 
which is “the opposite of every sort and kind of satisfaction. But Christ has 
offered a satisfaction of some sort, consequently the idea of acceptilation has no 
place in a theory of the atonement.”— Grotius, Def VII. Shedd thinks that Gro- 
tius involves the principle, however, while rejecting the term. “The notion of 
relaxation, and not satisfaction, of law shapes the whole scheme of Grotius.”— 
Shedd, II. 356-3609. 

3“ All positive laws are relaxable. It does not always follow that injustice 
is done when justice is not done. As in physics, so in morals, a thing may 
be called ‘natural and necessary’ in a strict sense (fvofrie), and in a less strict 
sense (minus proprie). That he who sins is punishable is strictly natural 
and necessary. But that every sinner be punished with such a punishment as 
corresponds to his guilt is not absolutely (simpliciter) and universally necessary ; 
neither is it strictly natural, but only fitted and accommodated to nature (sed 
nature satis convenens). Furthermore, a threat to punish is not like a promise 
to reward. For there accrues a certain right or claim on the part of him to 
whom the promise is made, but the threat of punishment only declares the 
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believers, it is still in force for unbelievers. But all laws are 
capable of relaxation in so far as the opposite of what they 
require is not in itself unbecoming or unjust. But this is not 
the case, says Grotius, when the guz/ty are not punished. It 
follows from the nature of sin that one deserves punishment, 
but not that it should be visited upon him. If God maintains 
religion and shows His goodness by remission, — visiting upon 
another for some other reason, —there is no unrighteousness in 
doing away with eternal death in all cases. Here Grotius falls 
over into the Socinian view, which holds the vicarious ground 
of forgiveness superfluous. Abandoning the idea of entire sat- 
isfaction, and substituting the Reformed conception of a moral 
fellowship, — within the realm of which Christ voluntarily 
endured some expression of God’s hatred of sin, —he really 
brings the whole subject under that scheme of private law which 
he rejects. 

John Crell (Resp. H. Grot. (in) Bibl. Frat. Pol.) defended 
Socinus easily on the ground that an innocent person cannot 
regard evil inflicted upon him as punishment. The Old Testa- 
ment cases are those of some men implicated in the sins of 
others, and so suffering therefor. Other cases are those of 
affictio, not of poena,! just as a reward accruing to one who 
has not deserved it is not proemzum, but only simplex emolumen- 
tum. But Grotius was weak against any opponent, in that, 
though he assumed the consent of God,as public head of the 
moral commonwealth, to the satisfaction of Christ (person and 
suffering) for the sinner and his obligation, all this is brought 
unwarrantably under a rule of Roman private law.2 Itisa 
transgressor’s desert of penalty and the right to punish on the part of him who 
threatens.” — Grotius, Def Fid. Shedd characterizes the Grotian scheme as that 
of relative necessity for the atonement, derived from Duns Scotus, and as a 
middle theory between the Anselmic and the Socinian. 

'Cf. the late use of the term “ chastisement,” by Rev. Joseph Cook (Bost. A/on- 
day Lec.) in defending the atonement against Unitarians and Theodore Parker. 

2 [“ Novation operates (2) when a new debtor is substituted for an old one 
who is discharged by the creditor. This last method of extinction (of private 
debts) is called delegation, and the new debtor thus substituted was in the 
Roman law styled expromissor.” — Lord Mackenzie, p. 251. Cf. Phillemore, p. 
324, and Poste’s Gaius, pp. 338, 360, 366. The Grotian misapplication of legal 
ideas is founded on what Maine calls “a superficial analogy or resemblance.” 
—Anc. Law, 333. It is a mere guasi novation that occurs between God and 


sinners in the atonement. No real classification of it with any transaction 
under the civil law is possible.] 
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mere unproved assertion that the Roman rule for debts is valid 
also for the transference of personal chastisement. 

Moreover, this intermediate theory, as further developed by 
Phillip 4 Limborch (1633-1712, Prof. at Amst., the most com- 
plete expounder of Arminianism), and Stephen Curcellzus 
(1586-1659, successor of Episcopius at Amst ), does not recon- 
cile the two opposing views. It denies the necessity of penal 
justice in God, while it recognizes a sacrificial value in Christ’s 
death. Christ is set against Moses, and the arguments of 
Socinus against satisfaction are repeated, with a denial of any- 
thing in common between it and the Old Testament sacrifices ; 
but Christ’s death is held to be a sacrifice in the sense of a 
penal example which is the condition of forgiveness.! It is 
offered, not to God’s justice, but to His benevolent will. It 
affects this will through the Divine dignity of Christ’s person. 
With Limborch, justification means God’s gracious sentence, in 
which He looks upon him who believes in Christ, — z. 2, who 
obeys Him with respect to His prophetic, priestly, and kingly 
offices, who, therefore, is in a state of penitence and is bringing 
forth god works,—as if his presently inherent though imper- 
fect righteousness were perfect. This agrees in part with the 
Protestant view, in part with the Catholic. In their doctrine 
of reconciliation, the two Arminian theologians approach the 
church theology, in their doctrine of justification they follow 
the Socinians. Their intermediate theory does not by any 
means favor the Hegelian philosophy of the development of 
ideas in theology, or the expectation that every contradiction 
that emerges in its history must forthwith find its solution in a 
logically higher unity. 

(48.) We are brought now to the Illumination. The doc- 
trines of the Reformation were developed in full in the very 
century at the beginning of which Socinus died. The debate 
on the two conflicting theories of the condition of forgiveness 
continued, but the parties to it were in separate communities 
and did not understand one another. The orthodox, however, 
yielded something to reason; the Socinians something to 
Scripture.2 The Socinian argument shook the assumption of 


1 “ Tt took the place of a penalty,’ “not a substituted penalty, but a substitute 
Sor a penalty.” — Shedd, pp. 372, 373- 
2 Specially in renouncing the violent exegesis of Faustus. 
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the Lutheran and Calvinistic divines that their mode of devel- 
oping doctrine rested upon a rational as well as a Biblical foun- 
dation. Modifying influences resisted its universal accepta- 
tion. But the doctrine of reconciliation through the satisfaction 
of Christ was held as tenable only by the authority of the Bible, 
as itself transcending reason and as a criterion of Divine rev- 
elation. (Carpov.) The Wolfian philosophy at first strength- 
ened this position, but in a single generation Lutheran divines 
advocated in its stead principles of a Socinian tendency. Even 
the thought of the forgiveness of sins, common to Socinians 
and orthodox Protestants, was rejected ; and this was a move- 
ment from within Lutheranism, not aided from without. The 
divisions of the Western Church, liberating philosophical sys- 
tems which cared not for church doctrines, creating religious 
wars by alliance of ecclesiastical and political parties, and giving 
to no one of the former ascendant authority over all others, ac- 
count for this. Men began to search for more than the primitive 
and dogmatically indifferent form of Christianity, viz., for that 
natural religion,! the neutral basis of all theologies, with which 
it has been claimed Christian theology was at one, only 
adding special and stronger securities of salvation. Its law 
had, from the earliest ages, been claimed to be no other than 
the natural moral law. It was in the reaction, in consequence, 
against Christian theology that the doctrine of justification 
began to crumble in men’s minds. 

John Bodinus, a jurisconsult and a Catholic (Jean Bodin, 
France, died 1596, author of the Heptaplomeres), was the first 
literary advocate of naturalism, and gave impulse to Herbert, 

1 The analogies between Christian thought and similarly sounding heathen 
thought were long regarded as actual coincidences. The idea of God and the 
law of love were regarded as identical in both. Lechler says that “the dis- 
tinction introduced by Wolf between natural and revealed religion prepared the 
way for the ascendency of the deistic principle of natural religion over the 
principles of revealed religion.” But he gives Wolf the credit of good inten- 
tions ; so do Farrar, Crit. Hist. Free Thought, 214-216; Saintes, Rationalism in 
Germany, Transl., Lond., 60-71 ; Hurst, 47st. Rat., 104-107. Cf. Hagenbach, 
376, 377, who quotes Lechler (Gesch. des Engl. Deismus). 

2 This is further back than Hurst goes, viz., to Le Vasser, 1688. Hurst, 
fist. Rationalism, p. 117. Ritschl leaves the subject by referring to Lechler, 
Geschichte des Deismus, and the remark that the problem of deism was revela- 
tion, not atonement. New England readers will be reminded here of Theodore 
Parker’s absolute religion, a borrowed deism named with the name of Christ. 
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Lord Cherbury (1581-1648), whose works are typical of all 
English deism. This deism made revelation superfluous, though 
real ; for it made something called natural religion the kernel 
of every positive religion. It reduced Christianity to natural- 
ism by the same assumptions by which orthodoxy had main- 
tained the identity of the two. 

(49.) German rationalism was the child of English deism ; 
but the strong Lutheran reaction towards rationalism was 
born of the individualism produced by pietism and the Wolfian 
philosophy. Germany had suffered by the Thirty Years’ War 
more than France or England ; differences were intensified ; 
even Leibnitz, the greatest genius, after the peace of West- 
phalia, labored only to unite dogmatic confessions ; and the 
church consciousness of the Lutheran confession was the very 
lowest. The Formula Concordiz placed even election upon 
slippery ground. And doctrinal superiority alone is not enough 
for the permanent ascendency of any church: the New Testa- 
ment idea of the church must be in all respects perfectly 
developed.!. A multitude of other besides doctrinal conditions 
must be realized. These things lacking, the common mind of 
the church did not, in Lutheranism, attain maturity. Preach- 
ing of law and gospel to the “ common rude man,” to produce 
conversion and faith, isolated him as an individual. The Lord’s 
Supper, the hymns, did the same.2 This tendency to indi- 
vidualism was not produced by the pietists: it existed among 
the Lutherans before. It was then balanced by church cus- 
toms, which maintained themselves long after rationalism had 
taken hold of men’s minds. These were not strong enough, 
however, to prevent rationalism, which was naturally favored 
by the existing individualism ;3 and this last was only en- 
hanced by pietism, of which there are many forms, uniting 

1 T subjoin here a sentence or two in full from Ritschl: “ The paper god 
which has been made of the confession of the Lutheran church has neither pre- 
vented the deep fall of that church, nor brought about its restoration. It is not 
sufficient for the existence of an evangelical church that the confession should be 
used for a doctrinal law for its pastors ; it is requisite also that it should be sup- 
ported by the common feeling of all its members.” 

2 Z. g. the Whitsuntide hymns of the Lutheran hymn-book of the Hanoverian 
church. 


8 “The members of the church had no other church consciousness than that 
they were to be patient hearers of sermons and take in their contents.” 
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in a common effect with the Wolfian philosophy.t As a 
mean between the extreme churchliness of Spener and certain 
enthusiastic extremes, it fostered a striving for holiness and 
assurance of salvation, but its chief element was the social de- 
velopment of this striving in the conventicle. The confession 
doctrine was still held; even penitential exercises, as insisted 
on by the men of Halle, grew out of Lutheran doctrine. But 
the conventicle disintegrated the church. Casual relations to 
those like-minded on these points named rose above the church 
relation. Those who accepted the Wolfian rationalism found 
in it the new ideas which blossomed into the Illumination, but 
they were not unaffected also by pietism. The ultimate source 
of the Illumination was philosophical idealism.” 

(50.) Leibnitz drank at the same fountain, but he strove to keep 
his philosophy at peace with church doctrine. His physical con- 
ceptions of the world teleologically coincide with the Christian 
conception of the moral world. There is a spiritual basis for the 
best possible world. It admits Providence. It recognizes free- 
dom in the human will. It concedes harmony between God’s de- 
crees touching the world and foreseen human actions. It leaves 
room for the exercise of reason and for obedience to moral 
law. As men must be made capable of sinning in the best 
possible world, sin is not held as the direct means of good, 
but the condition sexe gua non of what is best. Leibnitz, there- 
fore, recognizes the eternity of future punishment. Grotius 
and Hobbes, making the welfare of the individual as the end 
and the state as the means, made punishment by the state, 
of course, mere means of reforming or deterring individuals, 
Leibnitz regarded the kingdom of God as an end to itself. 
Penal justice in God, therefore, must seek retribution and not 
mere reformation. On the supposition of freedom, if a will 
continues in sin, then the continuance of punishment for con- 
tinued sin corresponds to that fitness which the wise look for 
in the kingdom of God as an end to itself. Endless punish- 

1 Cf. Hagenbach, II. 157 e¢ seg. 

2 The Cartesian philosophy, on the contrary, was saved from developing 
rationalism in the Reformed Church of the Low Countries by the strong churchly 
public spirit, in its constitution and in its dogma, which prevailed there. Roell 


and others show a tendency in Cartesianism to rationalism, but the struggle of the 
churchly spirit with the remonstrants repressed this tendency. 
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ment of some in the world, however, does not overthrow the 
position that the universe is the best, but itself supports 
universal order. Room is left by Leibnitz for grace and recon- 
ciliation. But his peculiar view of the relation between 
original and actual sin altered the premises of reconciliation 
and opened the way for Wolf's disciples at length to reject it. 
Leibnitz regarded the generation of all animated being asa 
growth and reconstruction of an organic preformation, in 
which the germs of the soul lie previous to generation, as con- 
versely he does not imagine any existence of souls without 
body. By God’s creative act he supposed that the soul at 
generation is endowed with reason, From Adam onward, 
then, sin would attach, but reason be a new perfection. Thus 
he diverged from the Protestant idea of original sin. He 
did not accept original sin as sufficient ground for the ever- 
lasting condemnation of children dying unbaptized! or of 
grown-up persons falling into actual sin without means of 
grace. Men are alike in respect to original sin, but the use 
of freedom by natural disposition is not equally bad in individ- 
uals, though those are without excuse who have opportunity 
to repent and do not. It is the relation between one’s individ- 
uality, not his excellence, and God’s decree, which enters into 
election, therefore. In all this Leibnitz advances hypothesis, 
not dogma. But he rejects also the infinite element of sin as 
ground of punishment. He does not connect this with origi- 
nal sin, but regards it as a threat held over actual sin In his 
conception of the best system, also, he modifies the orthodox 
Protestant idea of opposite conditions attached to this life and 
the life to come. Cheerful and assured confidence in God’s 
providence here take with him the place of ascetic melan- 
choly in view of spiritual hindrances. This tone of feeling 
pervaded the educated classes, and nothing in the philosophy 
of Leibnitz and Wolf more largely drew them away from both 
pietism and orthodoxy. Certain circles of thought lose power 
when certain tones of society prevail. Leibnitz denied the 
orthodox idea of individual development in the earthly life alone, 


1 For this he could appeal to authority alike in the Catholic and in the evangeli- 
calchurch. Where Christ is not known, it is the opinion of Catholic divines, solici- 
tous for the salvation of th: heathen, that men are blessed of God according to 
the good they do, as related to their ability, 
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and gave occasion to imagine conversion after death. His op- 
timism suggests more favorable conditions there. These are 
germs of views which dispense with an absolute standard for 
judging sin, and in the illumination period grew so luxuriantly 
as to choke all serious judgment of the world on universal moral 
principles. But such consequences were not developed till 
Wolf applied and modified the principles of Leibnitz. 

On the other hand, some of the disciples of Leibnitz drew closer 
to orthodoxy. The defence of Canz against Dippel furnishes an 
example. John Conrad Dippel (d. 1734),! with whom mysticism 
led to rationalism and deism, asserted that God’s purpose is only 
to destroy sin, but he has no wrath against the sinner, save an 
intention to chastise in order to amend, and does this in this life 
and the next. Hence, Apokastasis, “the restitution of all,” 
final conversion of wicked men in the other life, as held by the 
enthusiasts of the day. God is ready to forgive irreparable evil 
from love, and Christ’s passion removed not the natural chas- 
tisement of the sinner for his good (and there is no other), con- 
sequently removed nothing. Christ simply satisfied God by 
lending himself to suffer in order to heal us. His sacrifice is 
just a model of the conquest over temptation and sin. Punish- 
ment, moreover, loses all its retributionary character withDippel, 
and instead of being inflicted by God as a governor, is found by 
God existing as a necessity. It loses its nature. Dippel took 
his cue from the view of natural law then held. Israel Gottlieb 
Canz (1690-1753) set forth against him, though immaturely, 
the idea of the moral universe, or city of God, as the end of 
moral order among men, the common good of which is sacrificed 
by sin, —an idea learned from Leibnitz. 

Grinnell, Iowa. GEORGE F. Macoun. 

[To be continued.] 

1 “He was the chemist who discovered Prussian blue.””—C. Winkworth, 
Chr. Singers, of Germany, p. 290. Dippel, says Kanis (Zut. Hist. Germ. Prot., 
Edinb. Trans., p. 126), “belongs to those chaotic natures that delight in an 
eternal struggle with the external world. . . . Under the name Christianus 
Democritus he attacks not only the orthodox theologians of his time, but also 
the doctrine of the church. (With him) the word of God is something altogether 
different from the word of Scripture. . . . But although Dippel imported 
into Christianity gnostic and theosophic ideas, yet he pretended to be a Chris- 
tian.” Klose (Miedner’s Zeiitschrift, 1851) characterizes him thus: “ Learned, 


eloquent, cheerful, but full of conceit and forward in his judgments. It was a 
destructive influence only which he exerted upon the church.” (Page 127, note.) 
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CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


’ 

[Nore.— In the July number the vital statistics of all deceased ministers are 
given in detail, hence in this necrological department, in the case of ministers, 
some statistics are designedly omitted. ] 


Rev. Asa SMITH ALLEN, son of Phineas and Ruth (Smith) Allen, 
died at Clear Lake, Iowa, Nov. 7, 1876, aged seventy-nine years. 
Seldom is there an instance where the life, which comes naturally in 
review, presents more of incident at once pleasing and profitable 
for friends to consider than in the case of him whose death is re- 
corded above. 

Mr. Allen was born in Medfield, Mass., June 21, 1797. He be- 
longed to one of those long-lived and numerous New England 
families where the characteristics and attachments are perpetuated 
from generation to generation. In the February before he died he 
was invited to (though it was not his privilege to attend) a family 
gathering at the old ancestral home, where among the brothers 
and sisters present was one in the seventy-second, one in the sev- 
enty-sixth, one in the seventy-eighth, another in the eighty-second 
year of their respective ages. Between the latter two ages his would 
have stood could he have been with them, as he was in his eightieth 
year, — their ages in the aggregate making nearly four hundred years. 
His father was in the war of the Revolution. In that of 1812, he 
himself, though as yet but a stripling, took an active part in the 
service of his country, and he continued a true patriot, ever earnest 
in the cause of humanity and liberty, till the day of his death. 

When about twenty-one years of age he made a public profession 
of religion, thus entering early upon his long life-service. In 1820 he 
removed to Western New York and engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness. During the years of his business life he filled various offices 
of trust, from justice of the peace to that of circuit judge, forgetting 
not the mean while to exercise his gifts in the cause of his Master as 
a lay preacher. At forty years of age he gave himself wholly to 
the ministry, being ordained March 2, 1837, by the Presbytery of 
Angelica, N. Y. Not long after he became pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church of Cuba, N. Y., and continued such for nine years. 
He then, in the employ of the American Home Missionary Society, 
went to Wisconsin, having a circuit, in early years, of over one hun- 
dred miles. Afterwards he became pastor for nine years of the 
church in Dodgeville, then for thirteen years he was pastor of the 
church at Blue Earth, from which place he removed to spend the 
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last eight years of his life, save a few months before his death, as 
pastor of the Congregational Church at Clear Lake, Iowa. 

At every place where he labored he assisted in building a house 
of worship, and organized in the course of his ministry eight 
churches. In all his labors he was an ardent lover and advocate 
of Christian union, while at the gatherings of his more immediate 
brethren his genial presence was hailed as that of one baptized in 
the spirit of his Master. It was with a kind of filial feeling that 
they called him Father Allen. Always of temperate habits, his 
frame strong and health perfect, he knew no sickness till about a 
a year before his death, when at times he was an extreme sufferer. 
It was in connection with these sufferings that he had a renewed 
Christian experience, being led, as he testified, “into ardent long- 
ings for entire purity of heart and life, and being brought into a 
peace of mind beyond expression.” When these bodily sufferings 
were most severe then was Jesus the most precious to him, the 
“chief among ten thousand.” So he testified, and so, when he was 
buried, it was more in the victory of a Christian’s hope than in the 
thought of death’s triumph. 

Mr. Allen was twice married ; first in 1819 to Miss Lydia Kings- 
bury. As the fruits of this marriage there were ten children, eight 
of whom are still living. Oct. 2, 1850, he married for his second 
wife Mrs. Martha J. (Barney) Camp. Mrs. Camp was already the 
mother of five children ; and as the fruits of this second marriage 
three others were born, making in all a numerous family to be cared 
for, fed, clothed, and educated, which was done on a salary often as 
low as $400, never more than $600 per annum. His last words 
written were pencillings in his memorandum of some family ex- 
penses, stating also the cash on hand, in amount a dollar or two, 
showing his system and economy to the end. He served well his 
day and generation, and was gathered to his fathers “as a shock of 
corn cometh in in his season.” He left a widow, sixteen children, 
and about thirty grandchildren to mourn his loss. E. A. 


Rev. ABIJAH RICHARDSON BAKER, D.D., was born in Franklin, Mass., 
Aug. 30, 1805. He was the son of David and Jemima (Richardson) 
Baker. From his birth he was under religious influences. Rev. 
Nathaniel Emmons, D. D., was his pastor ; and though in his riper 
years Dr. Baker did not accept all Dr. Emmons’ views in theology, 
he always held the great and good man in the utmost tenderness and 
respect. He fitted for college in Medway and Bradford, Mass. For 
the latter place he always felt a peculiar affection, for it was here he 
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found his Saviour. In the very room where Harriet Newell, of 
precious memory, yielded her heart to Christ, this young student 
opened his to the gracious influences of the Holy Spirit and was at 
peace. He was graduated from Amherst College in 1830, and 
from the Theological Seminary in Andover in 1835. October 1, 
of the same year, he was married to Harriet Newell, daughter of 
Dr. Leonard Woods, of Andover, Mass. During his theological 
course of study he was invited to fields of labor as a teacher, having 
already distinguished himself in that capacity, and these calls were 
far more lucrative than the profession he had chosen, but he then 
and ever afterwards refused even to entertain any question leading 
him away from the ministry. The language of inspiration was his 
also, ‘“ Woe is me if I preach not the gospel!” His first call was 
to Ware, Mass., where a delightful work of grace followed his 
three months’ residence among that people. His next call to West 
Hartford, Conn., as colleague with the venerable Dr. Perkins, gave 
him much anxiety concerning the path of duty, partly owing to the 
fact that the aged man begged him with tears not to add to the 
sorrows of his life by declining it. While this question was under 
consideration he was called to labor in Albany during Dr. Edward 
N. Kirk’s absence in Europe. On leaving Albany he received two 
calls simultaneously from Medford and Randolph, Mass. The invi- 
tation to Medford he answered in the affirmative, and was ordained 
there in the spring of 1838. Concerning his labors in that place I 
quote one brief extract from the church records : — 

“During the ministry of Mr. Baker, a little more than ten years, 
there have been among the people of his charge four interesting 
revivals of religion, one continuing nearly a year. He has admitted 
to the church two hundred members, followed to the grave more 
than one hundred of his flock, prepared about one thousand ser- 
mons, and preached himself or by a substitute every Sabbath but 
two during the whole period.” 

While pastor in Medford several new evangelical churches were 
formed partly or wholly out of his congregation, and the church 
building was enlarged, and yet when he left to visit the Sabbath 
schools through New England both church and congregation were 
larger than when he was ordained over them. 

The brief space allowed for this biography gives little opportunity 
to speak of his work as a pastor, either in Medford or in Lynn, 
Wellesley or South Boston. In his preaching he was direct, 
pungent, pressing home upon the hearts and consciences of his 
hearers the truths which he found in God’s Word. To quote from 
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one of his brethren in the ministry, “ Brother Baker was especially 
distinguished for his soundness in the Christian faith.” As a pastor 
he was loving, watchful, and tender. His visits to the sick were 
watched for and welcomed, often with tears of joy. As a friend 
there was a heartiness and joyousness which always distinguished 
him. In his general bearing there was an old-fashioned politeness 
and courtesy about him which those who knew him will never 
forget. 

After he left Medford his work, as pressed upon him by his 
brethren, was that of laying foundations, building up. He raised 
funds for erecting the Central Church in Lynn, prepared a covenant 
and creed for the new enterprise, and afterward, in South Boston, 
performed a similar work. 

Dr. Baker was frequently called on councils, where his kindness of 
manner and his sound judgment won him great respect. He 
received many invitations to publish the sermons he preached on 
public occasions, and prepared, in connection with sermons by other 
Boston clergymen, an essay on Divine Sovereignty which has passed 
through many editions. 

But though as a pastor Dr. Baker’s labors were abundant, every 
leisure moment was passed in work connected with the object to 
which he had devoted his life. About the time he left Medford he 
issued an exposition of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, or “ The 
Catechism tested by the Bible,” of which, in 1871, about 500,000 
copies had been printed in the English and other languages. ‘This 
work has been translated into six languages, two of another family 
than ours, the Arabic and Hawaiian. Inthe Sandwich Islands it 
was used as a text-book by order of government. On Mount 
Lebanon one of the missionaries writes that it is “a great help” in 
their work “as a formula of sound doctrine.” The great literary 
work of his life, however, and one which he completed but a few 
weeks before his decease, is a Commentary on the Sermon on the 
Mount, a full and exhaustive treatment of the subject, sufficient to 
fill four octavo volumes. This laborious work, in connection with 
the final revision of his wife’s books, which have reached one hun- 
dred and sixty volumes, employed his later years, and upon it he 
spent all the ripe knowledge and experience acquired by a long life 
of close study. 

Dr. Baker had six sons, the eldest dying in infancy. Asa father he 
was indulgent, but firm in discipline. He made himself their compan- 
ion, their friend. He lived to see all of them professing Christ. Two 
are settled in the ministry, two more are preparing for the sacred 
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work, and one is practising as a physician. As a husband, Dr. 
Baker was considerate, watchful of the interests of his wife, tender, 
loving, and as courteous during his last days as when winning her to 
be the bride of his youth. His death occurred April 30, 1876. It 
was not unexpected by himself, and was triumphant. He knew the 
messenger and welcomed him, expressing to the last moments of 
consciousness his trust in Christ, and in Him alone, “to pardon a 
poor sinner.” As he stood on the banks of Jordan, visions of the 
glories beyond burst upon his view, causing him to exclaim aloud, 
“Oh, the rapture! the rapture!” “Thanks be to God who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ!” H. N. B. 


Mrs. Nancy Daccetr BripcMan was born Sept. 2, 1811, at 
Seekonk, Mass. She was the daughter of Jacob and Lydia 
(Slack) Daggett, and the tenth child of a family of eleven children, 
all of whom lived to adult age, and all but one, the youngest, to 
reach over sixty years of age. When an infant of three years she 
lost both parents, in consequence of which most of her childhood 
was spent at North Attleborough, Mass. She learned the millinery 
trade, and was working at it at Lonsdale, R. I., when at an early 
period she was converted to Christ during a revival in the Episcopal 
Church, of which she became a member. She at once became an 
active working Christian. By her activity and earnestness she 
brought upon herself the opposition of the impenitent and of some 
professing Christians. 

Feeling the need of a better education she sold out her business, 
and, against the wishes of her friends, went to Oberlin, which was 
then only a little school of scarcely a year’s standing in the wilder- 
ness of the far West. She quickly imbibed the earnest spirit of the 
place and adopted its aggressive reformatory views. Her health 
was so poor that she took only two years of the course. For one 
year she taught a colored school at Columbus, the capital of the 
State. This she undertook as a missionary work, knowing full well 
that it would subject her to the contempt of most of the white 
people ; but she remembered that she was not better than her 
Master for whom she was laboring. 

She was always interested in the antislavery cause, and while at 
Columbus she helped at least one fugitive slave on to a land of 
freedom. 

March 20, 1840, Miss Daggett was married to Rev. Lewis Bridg- 
man, also an Oberlin student, with whom she bore for thirty-six 
years the sorrows and joys, the trials and rewards, of a pastor’s work, 
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most of which was on the frontier. They spent a year and a 
half in Ohio, one year in Pennsylvania, fourteen years in Wisconsin, 
going there when it was a territory ; seven years in Massachusetts, 
then eight years more in Wisconsin, and then five years in Dakota. 
Three children were given them, one son and two daughters. 
Always in poor health, she bore bravely and cheerfully the priva- 
tions of frontier life, some of which were very severe. 

She was an active worker in the Sabbath school, prayer-meeting, 
and other good causes, until a fit of sickness brought on a deafness 
which cut her off from many fields of usefulness. But she still made 
her life a blessing to others wherever she could, and kept herself 
well informed on the important questions of the day. 

On Saturday, Aug. 12, she rode thirty miles across the prairie to 
Richland, Dakota Territory, to visit her daughter, expecting also to 
meet another daughter and family, who were on their way to Colo- 
rado. They reached her twelve hours before her death, but not in 
time to receive any token of recognition. She was taken sick Sat- 
urday, Aug. 19, and failed rapidly until the next Friday morning, 
Aug. 25, 1876, when, as the clock was striking five, she fell asleep in 


Christ. 

Dying, still slowly dying, 
As the hours of night rode by, 

She had lain since the light of sunset 
Was red on the western sky, — 

Till toward the morning watches, 
As we softly near her trod, 

When her soul from its prison-fetters 
Was loosed by the hand of God. 


The earnest reformer, the devoted Christian, the faithful rebuker 
of sin, the ceaseless, tireless worker, the friend of the oppressed and 
the needy, the dutiful wife and the loving mother, is no more on 
earth. Her body sleeps in the prairie graveyard under the sunny 
skies of Dakota, but her soul has gone to be forever with the Lord, 
“where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary be at rest.” 

un =< 


Rev. SAMUEL Orpway died at Marshalltown, Iowa, Nov. 2, 1876, 
aged 68 years 8 months. He was the son of Samuel and Sarah 
Morse Ordway, born at Amesbury, Mass., March 12, 1808. While 
a resident of Lowell, Mass., he made a profession of religion, unit- 
ing with one of the Congregational churches of that city. That 
church, seeing in him, as they thought, special qualifications for the 
ministry, urged his entrance on a course of preparation. Yielding 
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to their solicitations and his own convictions of duty, he entered the 
Classical School at Bangor, Maine, and was graduated from the Ban- 
gor Theological Seminary in 1838. During his ministry the church 
in Auburn reorganized as Congregational, having formerly been 
Presbyterian. This and the discussions on the subject of slavery 
caused some unpleasant excitement. In company with friends he 
went West in the autumn of 1846. His health failing, he returned 
to New England and supplied, as far as his strength permitted, his 
former people at Parsonsfield, Me., one year, and the Fourth Church 
in Beverly, Mass., two years. But the heart of a devoted minister 
once enlisted in the growing West finds it difficult to rest in ease in 
the older East, and in September, 1858, he returned to Lawn Ridge, 
Ill. At Parsonsfield, Wethersfield, Lawn Ridge, and Neponset there 
were revivals under his ministry, the churches at Wethersfield and 
Lawn Ridge receiving large accessions. He came to Illinois when 
it required sacrifice and there were great destitutions, and he helped 
lay foundations for generations to come. “ He was a sound, solemn, 
earnest, and faithful minister of the gospel of Christ, unassuming 
and of good judgment. He was instrumental in building up churches 
and promoting true revivals.” Such is the testimony of a minister 
who heard him often. 

Mr. Ordway’s health having been failing for some time, by advice 
of physicians he went to Iowa in the spring of 1876, and for a time 
was better. Cheerfully he passed the succeeding days. On the last 
day of life he rose in the morning, ate breakfast, conducted family 
worship, stepped out into the yard, complained of pain, was assisted 
into the house, and within fifteen minutes, without a struggle or 
groan, or speaking a word, passed into the world unseen by mortal 
eyes. 

His bereaved widow, daughter, and numerous friends and former 
parishioners in their sorrow have great consolation in the memory 
of his faithful life. R. M. S. 


Rev. ORSON PARKER was born in Methuen, Mass., Oct. 9, 1800. 
The family early moved to Jefferson County, New York, where he 
received a common-school education, and afterwards studied law. 
He commenced the practice of the law in Adams, Jefferson County, 
in 1821, and continued in that profession for about ten years. Dur- 
ing this time he gave little attention to religion, excusing himself on 
the plea of Universalism. Mr. Finney was converted and commenced 
his labors in this same region about this time, and the interest result- 
ing from the movement was felt all through the country. About 
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1831 Mr. Burchard held a protracted meeting in Adams, and Mr. 
Parker, who had just lost his wife, was led to attend and to review 
his religious position. After his conversion he at once abandoned 
the law and went to Auburn Theological Seminary to prepare for the 
ministry. At his graduation he was so attracted by the form of labor 
through which he had himself been awakened that he gave himself 
almost at once to the work of an evangelist. 

To this form of work he devoted the most of his life. He entered 
on pastoral service two or three times, but the attractions of his 
favorite form of service made these exceptional seasons short. In a 
term of more than forty years he gave his whole strength to revival 
work. He held meetings over the whole length of the country, 
from Boston to Omaha. Every season he returned to it, always 
having numerous invitations from churches desiring his help. No 
other evangelist continued in the field so long or touched so many 
points. He worked more with the smaller and less conspicuous 
churches, but always with success and with blessed results. 

His method of revival work was quiet and rational. His idea was 
the continuous holding of the simple truth before the mind. He 
was always a helper of the pastor and a healer of dissension. He 
always left the pastor stronger in his place and the church more 
harmonious. 

His last season’s work was among the best of his life and the 
most richly enjoyed. He had just left a most impressive meeting 
at Glen’s Falls, N. Y., and commenced another at Havana, when he 
was stricken down by paralysis. Until the very last “his natural 
force was not abated.” In the half-consciousness of his last hours 
he was inviting sinners to Christ, and his last words before he “ fell 
asleep ” were, *‘I have fought a good fight.” R. Cc. 


Mrs, Lucy ELizaBeTH WaLpo, daughter of Calvin and Sophia 
(Dickey) Fay, was born in Prattsburgh, N. Y., Nov. 17, 1816. 
While yet in her infancy her parents removed to Dryden, N. Y., 
Where was born her only own brother, Calvin Fay, Esq., now of 
Atlanta, Ga., and where her father died and was buried. After the 
father’s death the family returned to Walpole, N. H., where the 
daughter was brought up by her maternal grandparents. Mrs. Waldo 
educated herself almost entirely by her own efforts, mainly in teach- 
ing ; studying in the academies at Keene, N. H., and Chester, Vt., 
and in the young ladies’ department at Oberlin, Ohio, where she 
completed her course of study in 1844. On the 22d of August, of 
that year, she was united in marriage to Rev. Levi F. Waldo, who 
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was also a native of Prattsburgh, —then just settled as a Congrega- 
tional pastor at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., with whom she walked the 
journey of life, — a wise counsellor, an efficient helper, and a faith- 
ful and loving wife,—for more than thirty-two years. About the 
first of July, 1876, Mrs. Waldo’s health began visibly to decline. 
A troublesome cough and much bodily weariness and weakness 
were signs of approaching dissolution. She, however, was able to 
ride out occasionally until the close of the year. From that time 
she was confined to her bed, gradually fading away, until, on Satur- 
day evening, the 3d of March, 1877, she calmly fell asleep. 

Mrs. Waldo spent much of her life in teaching, both in secular 
and Sabbath schools, in which occupation she excelled. Many of 
her former pupils will long remember her faithful and efficient 
instructions, and will lament her death. Ladies’ benevolent socie- 
ties, organized and operated through her earnest and unceasing 
effort ; young people’s Bible classes, gathered by her and instructed 
in the truths of God’s word ; souls led to the Saviour of sinners by 
her counsels and prayers,— these are some of the abiding fruits of 
her faithful labors. 

Spotless purity, unblemished integrity, firmness in adhering to her 
convictions of right, wisdom in counselling and planning, energy and 
efficiency in all Christian labor, great fasth/udness, and a settled and 
abiding trust in God her Saviour, were prominent characteristics in 
her life. Her death was calm and peaceful, and full of hope of a 
blissful immortality. She left a husband and two sons to mourn her 
loss. . c 


Rev. JoHN KIMBALL YounG, D. D., long the honored pastor of the 
church in Laconia, N. H., deserves more specific remembrance in 
these pages. We gave the “vital statistics” of his life in our last 
volume [1876, page 437], and need not here repeat them. He en- 
tered Dartmouth College at fifteen, and proved the possibility (as 
some other eminent men, like Cotton Mather, have done) of a thor- 
ough use of college discipline at an early age, yet he sometimes 
judged that he lost something in consequence of his youth while in 
college, which he never recovered. His residence at Hanover fell 
upon aremarkable period in the history of the college, — the brief but 
memorable presidency of Francis Brown, D. D., and the time of the 
great controversy with the State, in which Daniel Webster pleaded 
the cause of his Alma Mater before the Supreme Court of the nation, 
and gained his memorable victory. This period was not less dis- 
tinguished by the scholarship and subsequent eminence of many of 
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the students. The graduating class, when Mr. Young entered 
college, included Bishop Chase, Prof. N. W. Fiske, and James 
Marsh, and the missionaries Goodell and Temple; and he was 
contemporary with George Bush, Prof. William Chamberlain, Thos. 
C. Upham, Rufus Choate, and E. Carter Tracy; Nathan Crosby, 
George P. Marsh, George W. Nesmith, and N. G. Upham; Charles 
White, John M. Ellis, Ira Perley, and Ralph Metcalf. It may be 
doubted whether any single decade in the history of any college 
bears a more distinctive character, scholarly, literary, and religious, 
than that from 1814 to 1824 in Dartmouth. 

Into this atmosphere Mr. Young entered with full sympathy. He 
ranked honorably among his associates, and bore through life the 
deep impress thus received. Six years were then spent in teaching 
at Dover and in Charleston, S. C., and with improved health and a 
new baptism of the Spirit he entered the seminary at Andover 
and was graduated in 1829. The work of the American Education 
Society held at that time a special place in the interest of the churches, 
and Mr. Young had become enlisted in it. With a view to labors in 
its behalf he received ordination as an evangelist in Boston, and his 
agency for it did not cease for some years after his installation in 
Laconia, then Meredith Bridge, 1831, Nov. 29. It was characteristic 
of the man that he turned from other and inviting overtures and ac- 
cepted a call at Laconia. The church was small and feeble, and 
irreligion was in the ascendant ; but the very fact that it was a hard 
place made its appeal ,to him, and he accepted the call heartily for 
the Master’s sake. 

The story of his long and earnest and patient labors cannot here 
be rehearsed. For thirty-five years he stood at his post, command- 
ing the respect of all and winning the love of many in a rare degree. 
Few men in the last generation have better exemplified the model 
New England pastor. Under his faithful labors his church grew. 
Seasons of revival and ingathering came, and he saw rich fruits of 
his ministry. 

Among the reasons of his success it is to be said, first of all, that 
to a singular degree he forgot himself and was identified with his 
Master. With no affectation of sanctity, he was devout, always illus- 
trating a cheerful and healthy piety. Men felt that he sought “not 
his own,” but was identified with Christ and His kingdom. He was 
always studious of the Scriptures in the original Greek and Hebrew, 
and read with interest in science, history, or any domain of knowl- 
edge, — whatever gave promise of aid in interpreting and enforcing 
the lessons of God’s Word. He was a faithful and good preacher ; 
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diligent in preparation for his pulpit services, and bringing “beaten 
oil” to the sanctuary. His sermons were instructive and quicken- 
ing. He was a true pastor. He knew his flock and was watchful 
for every member of it. Any in sickness, in want, or in temptation 
were very sure of his utmost care and aid. 

Withal he was a singularly just man. In all his dealings with 
men or judgments of them he would give every one his due. His 
large charity was conspicuous. When he encountered, as he did, 
injustice and opposition, he was most cautious in estimating the 
motives of others. The termination of his pastorate came at last in 
1867 under circumstances which tried him deeply ; but it is safe to 
say that no one ever heard a bitter or an unkind word from him 
concerning any one involved in the transactions of that period. In 
his loving heart the mantle of a broad charity covered all. 

He was generous. His salary was never large, not always well 
paid, and his means restricted, but he always could afford to give to 
the Lord’s cause and to the needy ; and the extent of such giving, 
if it could be told, would be surprising. Plainly he felt it was 
**more blessed to give than to receive.” He was modest and un- 
ambitious. Honors came to him from the churches and the com- 
munity, but they came unsought. His pD. D, was never “ applied for ” ; 
and when his Alma Mater honored herself by conferring it upon him 
his surprise was unaffected. He was a faithful and valued counsellor 
of the American Board, the Home Missionary Society, and the State 
Association, and often in conferences and councils of the churches. 
Such places he never sought, but felt a real diffidence in assuming 
them. The seven years which he spent in Hopkinton (1867-74) left 
their impress upon that church and won for the good man added 
honor and esteem in the resolution with which he labored on and 
brought forth fruit in old age. When no longer able to do the work 
of the ministry, he turned again, as was fit, to his own people, and 
it must be to them a grateful remembrance that he was permitted to 
return and to die among them, to receive and respond to the offices 
of their continued affection. It is a pleasant fact and worthy of 
record that with his dying thoughts he remembered his loved Dart- 
mouth and Andover, and made them the residuary legatees of any 
small amount of his estate remaining after the wants of his wife and 
child had been supplied. The college and seminary may never 
receive anything from the legacy, but in its provision they have the 
testimony of his love and confidence. H. A. H. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


Ruling Ideas in Early Ages and their Relation to Old Testament 
Faith’ is the title of a volume of lectures delivered by Dr. J. B. Mozley, 
to graduates of the University of Oxford. 

The kernel or ground-thought of this fresh and strong contribution to 
ethical science is, that an imperfect or defective morality is not a positive 
immorality. That looks very simple, one might almost say self-evident, 
when once stated ; yet just for not seeing it or admitting it, the early prin- 
ciples and practices of the Hebrew race, as recorded in the Bible, have 
been and are subjected to unlimited, adverse, and often hostile criticism. 
The chief points of these attacks are, the exterminating wars of the Jews, 
the visitation of parental sins upon children, such acts of homicide as 
Jael’s, the law of retaliation and of the blood avenger, and the sacrifice of 
Isaac. The author of this volume approaches his subject with the frank 
and firm bearing of one who knows his footing and is sure of his cause. 
He is alike frank in allowing the apparent strength of the objections raised 
against the Old Testament morals, and bold in maintaining their utter 
groundlessness. It is quite impossible not to be fascinated with the easy 
mastery with which he walks this field of difficult controversy and holds it 
against the acutest of its challengers. The style of the discussion is every- 
where manly and courteous, its language clear and compact, with just 
enough of recapitulation in the method to fix the hinges of the argument 
securely in their place. It is sufficient here to say that the rare gift of 
moral insight and dissection, so conspicuous in Dr. Mozley’s recent vol- 
ume of sermons, is here exhibited in at least equal excellence. 

We have indicated at the outset the main pivot on which this “apoloog” 
of the more ancient Biblical morality turns. It was exceedingly faulty 
from a Christian point of view. But it was the best virtue, both private 
and public, attainable in the circumstances. It was so much better than 
nothing, in fact, there was imbedded within it so genuine a root of good- 
ness, so pregnant a seed of ultimate righteousness, that even in this rude 
immaturity it was a proper subject of direct Divine command. Our author 
does not content himself with the common idea that God permitted these 
ancient acts of destruction, of retaliation, because of the “hardness” of 
the hearts of those blind and infantile ages. He enjoined by a positive 
precept the thing that was done as right and proper for those times and 
conditions of human life. The thing was a necessity of those times and 
conditions as a law of procedure. In carrying it out, the people went 
much beyond their tether as to excesses and exaggerations of passionate 
violence. But they were moving on the right line of obedience to a 
Divine word, if they did not always stop at the right goal. 

A study of these luminous pages can alone do justice to the reasoning 
by which these positions are vindicated. The picturing of the wretchedly 
confused condition of moral sentiments and of social intercourse in those 


1Sce E. P. Dutton & Co., p. 591. 
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early ages shows an unusual faculty in this author of putting himself into 
the current or atmosphere of even so far-off and anomalous a world of 
opinions and practices as that, —an absolutely indispensable qualification 
for sitting in judgment upon any historical or ethical problem. Taking up, 
then, the case, this is an initial point, — that the authority upon which these 
acts of a defective moral service proceeded was miraculous in its expres- 
sion. It is assumed that Jehovah was the theocratic King of Israel. His 
orders were supernaturally direct and binding ; as such they were obeyed, 
but with an unauthorized excess of human passion. What was thus 
obeyed? The command, ¢. g., to exterminate the Canaanites. How was 
this justified as essentially right ?_ Upon the broad ground of God’s judg- 
ment of execution upon so vile and rebellious a race of utterly corrupt and 
corrupting idolators. But the universality of this destruction of men, wo- 
men, and children? Here comes in a general and controlling fact of those 
times, which requires a clear comprehension, and which governs all such 
cases, within as well as outside the limits of the Hebrew commonwealth, 
where whole, families and even tribes were made to suffer extremest pun- 
ishment for the sins of their representative heads. ‘There was no idea of 
individual rights, and scarcely any of individual obligation and responsibil- 
ity. Men were estimated in the mass, not separately. Subjects belonged 
to their sovereigns ; children, women, servants, to the father, husband, 
master, as appendages of his personality, to be blessed or cursed in and 
for him. The human individuality of obligation, praise, and blame was, 
indeed, an original thought and reality, in the very making of man in his 
Creator’s likeness ; but it was so totally lost to all that Oriental world that 
punishment for wrong-doing went into the wholesale visitation of wrath 
upon all connected with the transgressor, as in the affairs of Korah and 
Achan, and the heathen generally. Here, then, was the simple alternative 
of no punishment at all for crimes of a high-handed guilt, or such punish- 
ment as alone was known to that period. Society could not exist without 
the infliction of penalties. It could not be developed into future and 
higher ideals and attainments of government without the recognition and 
administration of some kind of retributive justice, rough and unregulated 
though it might be. Men must be taught the doctrine of a pursuing retri- 
bution for sin and crime, if they were ever to attain to a complete man- 
hood. Take the law of retaliation, “ An eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth.” Whether as a public or a private rule of compensation it was 
harsh. But it had at its base an element of justice in demanding satis- 
faction for lawless injury, and a power of repression on such aggressions, 
which were indispensable then as now. There was no inherent cruelty in 
these principles as legislated and enforced by the Almighty. There 
was no necessary element of revenge in their execution, as is plainly shown 
in the Lectures on Retribution and the Law of the Avenger of Blood. 

The authorization of these methods of justice was miraculous, and for 
ultimately beneficent purposes ; but it is shown very clearly that not even 
by miracle could the same methods be now authorized, because the moral 
sense of the world has been educated up to a point which would pronounce 
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these acts wrong and utterly indefensible in our altered circumstances. 
Therefore, it is only an ignorant and baleful fanaticism that would draw 
precedents of action from those ancient models, which were well for that 
rude period but are not well or justifiable under the Christian light. But, 
again, we have only advanced up into this Christian light by the steps of a 
stairway of which those rough stones were the lower beginnings. . They 
were laid down there so far in the mire and darkness that they seem to 
belong to an entirely different series, and to lead quite the contrary way. 
But there would have been no start and ascent of a Christian morality 
from any other point. Here, then, comes in another principle, — that this 
early imperfect morality is to be judged, not by its commencing, but by its 
concluding parts. What was its contemplated and its secured outcome ? 
The Christian ethics of this century of grace, the law and equity of Eu- 
ropean and American jurisprudence. It is vindicated, consequently, by its 
fruits. So far as it contained a Divine commandment, it was always just 
and good. The excesses and abuses which gathered upon that code of 
legislation and piety were gradually thrown off, as better ideas prevailed. 
“There is, at its very rise and commencement, the augury of the future 
edifice, a strength which shows that it will get the mastery. There is, in 
truth, in the mere fact of such accommodating legislation, a pledge im- 
plied on the part of the Divine Legislator that He will provide, together 
with it, an education of higher scope to lead to a more perfect standard ; 
but what is more, this pledge is fulfilled. The Jewish dispensation, as a 
whole, does gradually elevate the moral sense of the nation, till it is pre- 
pared for the reception of the Christian code; and the highest sample 
of the nation does in fact receive that code, and spread it through the 
world.” (Page 220.) 

We are quite sure of our opinion in saying that the prevailing temper 
of this remarkable book is judicial, and not that of the special pleading of 
an advocate ina bad cause. The case of Jael and Sisera is, perhaps, the 
most difficult of adjustment to the consciousness of truth and right in our 
times. The admission is frankly made that it was an assassination under 
the forms of friendly hospitality, and that Deborah, the inspired prophetess 
and judge of Israel, praised both the destruction and the dissimulation, and 
“ blessed ” their author as an eminently worthy as well as renowned woman. 
(Page 164.) This stands upon the same general ground,—that Sisera 
was a criminal against God and Israel, adjudged to death under the exter- 
minating Canaanite decree ; that Jael was one of his appointed execution- 
ers ; that the claims of truthfulness, in this case, were overridden by the 
prior and weightier claim of judgment upon this most formidable of Israel’s 
foes. The transaction could not stand a moment under our educated con- 
sciences as a present example of conduct. It belonged to that early dis- 
pensation of initiatory, administrative procedures which could only have 
been a dispensation at all by taking men and things as they actually were 
in order to make them better, as the fulness of the times should slowly 
come. In treating of Abraham and the offering up of Isaac, it is shown 
that this had nothing in common with the pagan human sacrifices, but was 
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a simple surrender of the patriarch’s will to God’s plain demand, — in faith, 
however, that Isaac would still be his heir according to the promise, — yet 
that this confident expectation did not lessen the reality of the sacrifice, 
nor of the suffering which it prospectively involved. 

Dr. Mozley has not put himself beyond challenge in some of his posi- 
tions ; but his lectures as here given will furnish a stringent ethical tonic 
much needed just now to brace up the public mind against a great flow of 
rather sloppy sentimentalism from which our literature, jurisprudence, and 
theology are alike suffering. We know of nothing which would be more 
wholesome than a careful reading and digesting of this strongest treatise 
on elementary morals since the time of Bishop Butler. 


The Vicarious Sacrifice, grounded in Principles interpreted by Human 
Analogies, constitutes two volumes of a uniform edition of the select works 
of the late Dr. Bushnell, to consist of as many as sevenvolumes. And 
these two volumes, though having the same running-title, include two dis- 
tinct works of the author, as first published by himself, viz., “ Vicarious 
Sacrifice ” and “ Forgiveness and Law.” We understand that these two 
works, in this new edition, are brought together under the same title be- 
cause the author designed the latter as a modification of the former. 

In the first volume, under “ Vicarious Sacrifice,” Dr. Bushnell brings out, 
more specifically and fully than in any other, the views which he early held 
of the atonement. By the vicarious sufferings of Christ, he did not then 
understand that he suffered to make an atonement for us, and thus open a 
way for the forgiveness of sins, but that he suffered, in general, for our 
good, — just as the patient mother suffers for her sick child, or one friend 
suffers for the good of another, or the patriot suffers for his afflicted coun- 
try. Theseare cited in the work before us as instances of vicarious suffer- 
ing ; and these are the “human analogies” by which Christ’s sufferings 
for us are to be interpreted. Each of the other persons in the Trinity 
suffered vicariously, as well as the Son. 

Dr. Bushnell’s views of the atonement of Christ, as set forth in this first 
volume, have been spread before the public in various ways for the last 
thirty years, and are well understood. They are not the views of the 
Arians and semi-Arians of a former age, but rather, as to the nature and 
object of the atonement, are those held by modern Unitarians. Thus, he 
says, “ We may sum up all that Christ taught and did and suffered in the 
industry of his life and the pangs of his cross, and say that the one com- 
brehensive, all-inclusive aim that drew him on was the change he might 
operate in the spiritual habit and future well-being of souls. It is in this 
fact, and only in this, that he became a Redeemer. He is here in vicari- 
ous sacrifice; not for something else, but for this.” Again he says, 
Christ went to the cross “not to square up the account of our sins, or to 
satisfy the Divine justice for us, or to open a way for the forgiveness of 
sins, but to move on the character of souls, to exert a regenerative, sav- 
ing, truth-subjecting, all-restoring, inward change of life.” 


1See Scribner, Armstrong & Co., p. 590. 
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It is a sufficient objection to this view that it commingles and identifies 
some of the distinct parts or truths of the gospel. and turns them into con- 
fusion. For example, Dr. Bushnell says, “ Atonement is a change wrought 
im us, a Change by which we are reconciled to God.’ But this is regen- 
eration. Hence atonement and regeneration are the same. Forgiveness 
is also made the same as regeneration. “ Forgiveness,” says Dr. Bush- 
nell, “‘ though objective in form of thought, has its reality in an internal 
absolution from the law of sin, a regeneration of the spirit to duty, love, 
and purity.” Forgiveness and repentance are also confounded and made 
the same. Thus, he says, “Instead of stating an alternative between 
repentance on one side and forgiveness on the other, after the manner of 
Bishop Butler, they are only to be taken as different conceptions of the 
same thing.” But on this ground, instead of saying with sacred writers, 
‘‘ Repent and ye shall be forgiven,” we should say, “ Repent and ye are, 
of course, forgiven. The two things are the same. Forsake your sins, 
and ye do forsake them! Be forgiven and ye are forgiven!” Shall we 
turn the gospel message into nonsense such as this ? 

But the great objection to Dr. Bushnell’s view of the atonement is its 
palpable opposition to the Bible. The bloody rites and sacrifices of the 
Old Testament, the only methods of atonement in Israel, he is obliged 
to set aside as having no reference whatever to the death of Christ. He 
says, “ The value terminated principally in the power it had over the velig- 
tous character ; the impressions, exercises, aids, and principles, which, as 
a liturgy, it wrought in the soul of the worshipper.”” How any person who 
had read the account of the great day of atonement in Israel, recorded in 
Leviticus, sixteenth chapter, and the interpretation of these bloody rites 
in the ninth and tenth chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews, can speak 
of them as Dr. Bushnell does, is more than we can conceive. All of them 
obviously looked forward to Christ. They were typical of his sufferings and 
death. On any other supposition, why is he called “the Zam of God,” 
and why spoken of as “our Passover slain for us”? The sacrifices of 
the old dispensation were all of them of an exfiatory character. They 
were offered #0 God, and stood connected with the forgiveness of sins. 
The language of them all was, ‘‘ Without the shedding of blood there is 
no remission.” 

But we have something more than types and rites to set forth the un- 
scripturalness, the amti-scripturalness, of Dr. Bushnell’s theory of the 
atonement. We have the plain and positive language of Scripture, and 
that, too, in passages more numerous than we have time or occasion to 
quote. Thus Christ is said to have been ‘*¢ wounded for our transgres- 
sions and bruised for our iniquities.” He is said to have “borne our 
sins”; to have “ purged our sins”; to have ‘suffered for our sins”; to 
have “died for our sins”; and to have “shed his blood for the remission 
of sins.” He is said to “ have redeemed us to God by his blood” ; and 
to “ have redeemed us from the curse of the law, having been made a curse 
for us.” He ‘* gave himself for us, an offering and a sacrifice unto God” ; 
he * gave his life a ransom for many.” “He was delivered for our 
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offences”; he ‘‘tasted death for every man”; he ‘is the propitiation for 
our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole world.” 

Dr. Bushnell does not deny that passages like these do seem to teach 
the commonly received doctrine of the atonement, but then they do not 
really teach it. They are the ¢vagic, altar view of the atonement, saying, 
apparently, much more than they mean, and are employed merely for effect. 
And this we regard as the most pitiful, painful shift to be found in Dr. 
Bushnell’s works, we had almost said, in any respectable theological work 
whatsoever. To suppose that the Holy Spirit, having a particular doctrine 
to teach, a doctrine that could be set forth in plain, unmistakable language, 
should prefer, for the sake of effect, to adopt another language, a language 
setting forth other views, a language which has led the great body of 
Christians in every age into essential error on a vital subject: what sup- 
position can be more unworthy of God, or more degrading to the Bible, 
than this ? 

In the second volume, ‘‘ Forgiveness and Law,” Dr. Bushnell abates 
ostensibly nothing of what he had before said as to the nature of the 
atonement. ‘‘I still assert,” he says, ‘‘the moral view of the atonement, as 
before, and even more completely than before.” 

There can be no doubt, however, that he intended in the new work to 
supplement the other, to relieve its apparent nakedness, to remove objec- 
tions, and to modify it and thus give it currency. He now says that “in 
the sufferings of Christ, God not only atones the sinner, but atones him- 
self, and in this way effects a complete atonement. By suffering, he pro- 
pitiates himself, and so prepares himself to forgive, while at the same 
time he propitiates the sinner, draws him to repentance, and thus pre- 
pares him to be forgiven.” } 

Dr. Bushnell insists that Asan forgivenesses are possible only by the 
help of some placation or atonement or cost-making sacrifice, by him who 
forgives. The forgiving party must be so far entered into the lot and state 
of the wrong-doing party as to be thoroughly identified with him, even to 
the extent of suffering by him and for him. Some alternative must be taken 
by the man who will truly forgive, which has power to liquefy the indiffer- 
ences, or assuage the stern, overloaded displeasures of his morally injured 
and revolted nature.” ‘‘The injured party has a most powerful combina- 
tion of alienated and offended sentiments struggling in his nature, and in 
one view, it is right he should have. He could not bea proper man, 
least of all a holy man, without them. His integrity is hurt, his holiness 
offended, his moral taste disgusted. He is alienated, thrown off, thrust 
back into a separation, by the whole instinct of his moral nature. The 
fires of his purity smoke; his indignations scorch him; and without any 
false fire of revenge (which is too commonly kindled also), he seems to 
himself to be in a revulsion which he has no will to subdue. He isa 
wounded man, whose damaged nature winces even in his prayers ; so that 
if he says, / forgive, with the utmost stretch of emphasis, he will not be 


1 In another place, he holds that forgiveness and repentance are the same. 
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satisfied with any meaning which he can force into the words. He needs 
to be placated by suffering before he can forgive.” 

We have quoted this remarkable statement at length, that we might the 
more appropriately ask, Zs z¢ true? Does it accord with the experience 
of the best Christians in forgiving their enemies, — especially after their 
enemies have repented and made satisfaction? Do they still feel those 
“smokings of purity,” those “scorching indignations,” those ‘‘ impracti- 
cable revulsions,” which Dr. Bushnell describes? And do they still need 
to be atoned and placated by suffering before they can forgive ? 

How is it with kind parents whose children disobey and displease them ? 
Of course they suffer so long as the child persists in wrong-doing. But 
suppose the child is penitent and humble, and approaches his parents with 
confession and with tears. Do these parents now need to be placated by 
suffering before they can forgive? Must they stand off and suffer and 
smoke awhile, before they can receive the penitent to their bosoms ? 

How was it with the injured father in the gospel, who forgave and 
restored the prodigal son? Did he need to be propitiated as above 
described before he could meet and receive his child? or did he not see 
him while yet afar off, and run to meet and embrace him, and show him- 
self more ready to forgive than the prodigal was to be forgiven? 

These notions of human forgiveness which have been considered, Dr. 
Bushnell applies to God. “ He is put in arms against wrong-doers, just as 
we are, by his moral disgusts, displeasures, abhorrences, indignations, revul- 
sions, and, what is more, by his offended holiness; and by the force of 
these partly recalcitrant sentiments he is shut back in the sympathies of 
his love. He is not the less perfect because of these antagonistic senti- 
ments, but is even more perfect than he would be without them. Anda 
propitiation is required, not because they are bad, but only to move them 
aside when they are no longer needed.” 

This modification in a second volume of what had so long been before 
the public as the sentiment of the author on this subject shows the un- 
satisfactory nature of his early views to his earnest soul as it advanced in 
spirituality and drew nearer the great white throne. The church or 
Christ, however, will not accept even this last representation which Dr. 
Bushnell left us, for it is too mystical, gives too great prominence to 
“human analogies,” shows too little appreciation of law, and is not up to 
the standard of the Divine Word. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


The Life of the Rev. George Whitefield, of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
by Rev. L. Tyerman,! gives a minutely detailed account of the life of 
Whitefield, and of the peculiar religious movement in England and America 
is closely associated with his name. It will have a special interest for the 
reader in these times, when evangelistic efforts, particularly those of Mr 
Moody, are so arresting the attention of the churches. 


1 See A. D. F. Randolph & Co., p. 448. 
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George Whitefield was born in Gloucester, England, in 1714. His father 
was an innkeeper, and Whitefield a tapster, in his youth, to the guests of 
the house. He laments in after life that so many of his early days were 
employed in “ drawing wine for drunkards.” But his mother was evidently 
a serious woman, and faithful, according to her knowledge, in maternal 
duties. And though Whitefield speaks in the strongest language of the 
wickedness of his boyhood, he was much better, we should say, than the 
average of boys of his age. Before he was seventeen years old, when he 
was at school, we find him taking delight in reading practical religious 
books, “hungering and thirsting after the blessed Sacrament,” keeping 
Lent strictly, fasting thirty-six hours together, diligent in studying the 
Greek Testament, and striving to promote reformation among his school- 
fellows. 

In 1732 he entered Oxford University. As his parents were not able to 
defray the expenses of his education, he was admitted as a servitor, a lowly 
but not dishonorable position, and was supported by the services he ren- 
dered. 

At that time John Wesley was Fellow of one of the colleges in Oxford, 
and Charles Wesley was a college tutor, and because they lived according to 
a rule and method that distinguished them from others, they began to be 
called Methodists. Charles Wesley had a great influence on Whitefield, 
gave him Christian counsel, directed his religious reading ; and Whitefield 
came soon to admire the Wesleys, and to order his life by their instructions 
and example His religious experiences while in college, of which a full 
account is given in his biography, were remarkable. His exercises were 
indeed, to some extent, ascetic, legal, and ritualistic, but he came out of 
these, even before the Wesleys did, with a full and joyful acceptance, by 
faith alone, of the grace of Christ. 

Having competed his course at the university, Whitefield presented 
himself to the Bishop of Gloucester for ordination. He was then about 
twenty-one years of age. And though it was a rule with the bishop not 
to ordain any one under twenty-three, he made an exception in the case of 
Whitefield, and offered to give him “holy orders” at once. So Whitefield 
became a preacher when just entering upon manhood, and preached, he 
says, “on the Sunday after I was ordained, to a crowded audience, with as 
much freedom as though I had been a preacher for some years.” Imme- 
diately, almost, he became famous, crowds flocked to hear him, constables 
were obliged to be placed at the doors of the church to keep the people in 
order. “Inashort time,” he says, “ I could no longer go on foot as usual, 
but was constrained to go in a coach from place to place to avoid the 
hosannas of the multitude.” And this popularity increased from year to 
year for more than thirty years, till his physical system broke down under 
the effects of his severe and continuous labors. We read with astonish- 
ment the record of these labors. In the course of his ministry he preached 
eighteen thousand sermons, making an average of ten sermons a week. 
He crossed the Atlantic thirteen times, and travelled on land by night and 
day, in heat and cold, in sunshine and in storm, in ways that would be con- 
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sidered unendurable now ; and he interested and held the fixed attention 
alike of the most distinguished and even sceptical philosophers, such as 
Hume and Franklin, and the most obscure and ignorant peasants. 

What, it is often asked, was the source of such power? We read his 
published sermons, and we do not find in them evidence of any great 
intellectual ability. They do not quicken and instruct us, as do the sermons 
of Taylor and Barrow and Howe and Edwards. His chief power was in 
the man himself. We may reverse, in the case of Whitefield, what was 
said of Paul: “His letters, say they, are weighty and powerful, but his 
bodily presence is weak and his speech contemptible.” Whitefield’s bodily 
presence was not weak nor his speech contemptible, though what he wrote 
was neither very weighty nor very powerful. The range of thought of the 
great evangelist was by no means wide or comprehensive, but he believed 
intensely a few truths, and these fundamental truths. He knew them, he 
saw them, he felt them. They were in his heart as a flame of fire. Man’s 
depravity and guilt, the need of a new birth, justification by faith in Christ, 
eternal condemnation to the unbeliever, — these were truths, facts more 
real than anything he could see in earth or sky. In them his thought and 
feeling lived, and by them his whole being was moved to most energetic 
action. All who heard him saw that here was a man who not only thought» 
but absolutely knew, that they were depraved and guilty, and that they must 
believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and be born again, or perish forever. 
These things he reiterated, and always with new and fresh feeling, so that 
his hearers had to feel them too. 

At the same time there was something exceedingly striking in his man- 
ner of giving utterance to his thoughts. Whitefield was a born orator. In 
his very childhood he loved speaking. At the grammar school he was 
put forward to make speeches to the corporation at their annual visitation. 
He delighted to take part in the little dramas that were acted in the school. 
And though he laments that he was trained in this way at school, and 
speaks decidedly against the reading and acting of plays, yet there is no 
doubt that his early exercises in elocution and dramatic performances 
were a real help to him in his subsequent career. No power indeed, ot 
elocution could of itself have made him the preacher that he was, but 
believing and feeling as he did, his melodious voice, his clear and distinct 
articulation, his graceful, animated, dramatic action, gave life and force to 
his words. A divine power must rest upon the preacher to make him 
successful, but there must be in him great human power also. There was 
in Whitefield. He had the power, by nature and art, of great oratory. 

But Whitefield, popular as he was, met with stern opposition both in 
England and America. Much of it was unjust. It was opposition to 
truth and righteousness. Still it was not all of this kind. There is no 
doubt there was in him a large vein of arrogance and self-conceit. His 
popularity and success made him look down sometimes on ministers who 
had nothing of his peculiar power. He spoke altogether too sweepingly 
of the coldness and deadness and unregenerate condition of the ministry 
wherever he went. Many of the best ministers of England, such as Watts 
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and Doddridge, were at times justly grieved and offended on account of his 
reckless statements ; and so were some of the ministers of New England. 
Many thought that his censorious reflections tended to awaken strong 
suspicions in the minds of the people generally, even against most faithful 
pastors. The president, professors, and tutors of Harvard College set 
forth a ‘‘ testimony ” against Whitefield and his conduct; and there were 
not a few ministers and laymen in Massachusetts and Connecticut who 
thought that a spirit of jealousy and evil surmising had been raised that 
would long continue to have a pernicious influence. There were doubt- 
less some good grounds for these views. What is called evangelism 
always carries with it such perils for the churches. But notwithstanding 
these drawbacks, the preaching of Whitefield unquestionably created a 
new interest in religion in our whole country. The “Great Awakening ” 
under Edwards had subsided when Whitefield came to this land. His 
preaching caused a new awakening, and all denominations felt its power. 

Whitefield came to America ostensibly to found an Orphan House in 
Georgia. And it shows us what changes have been going on since his 
day, that while the founders of the colony of Georgia were anxious to 
prohibit negro slavery, and the introduction of ardent spirits into the 
colony, Whitefield actively and strenuously opposed them. He thought 
the colony could not prosper without slave labor, and that the use of rum 
would be beneficial rather than injurious. He knew not what he did. In 
the light of our day, how differently he would have thought and acted ! 

The flames destroyed his Orphan House. He did not succeed in found- 
ing permanently any institution such as he desired to see in Georgia. 
That was not his work. He was a preacher. 

Standing beneath the open sky, with thousands of immortal beings for 
his hearers and the gospel for his theme, he was mighty, and his influence 
will never die. 

Mr. Tyerman has done a good work in writing his Life, and it will do 
any one good to read it. 


A Crosby Family is a handsomely printed octavo of one hundred and 
forty-three pages, in which Judge Nathan Crosby, of Lowell, has inter- 
woven genealogy and reminiscences of the descendants of his grandfather, 
Josiah Crosby. The book is not published, but privately printed for the 
author, —a fact which justifies and invites the pleasant freedom of personal 
and family narrative, which would be questionable in a work published 
to the world. It has been to the author a labor of love, and in discharg- 
ing it he has reared a monument of far more value than marble columns. 
The example is one which might profitably be followed in many families. 

But it must be said that not many families would furnish, in a circle no 
wider, so much material for a chronicler ; fewer still, perhaps, would find 
a chronicler so genial and graceful. The glimpses of pioneer life and 
hardships in New Hampshire, and of the customs of a former generation 
which the author gives us, are valuable, and the fulness with which he 


1See Stone, Huse & Co., p. 592. 
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describes the remarkable circle of his father and brothers is justified by 
the quality of the men. Few homes have sent out to the world two such 
physicians as Dr. Josiah Crosby, of Manchester, and Dr. Dixi Crosby, of 
Hanover, and such a linguist and teacher as Prof. Alpheus, whose Greck 
Grammar and First Lessons in Geometry are monuments of his genius 
and scholarship. The Dartmouth students of his day, from 1833 to 1849, 
will never be convinced that any other Greek instructor could rival their 
incomparable professor. The pages before us show that in his case the 
boy was “father of the man.” He picked out his letters from scraps of 
waste paper, and learned to read at three or four years of age; and when 
he was eight and one half years old, in 1819, he wrote this remarkable 
letter to his brother Nathan, then in the Junior class at Hanover : — 


DEAR BROTHER, — As you have not written to me, I think I will myself com- 
mence epistolary correspondence. Our family is in a good state of health. We 
have five boarders. [Giving names.] Mr. Mack |[Preceptor of Gilmanton Acad- 
emy] has forty scholars, nine of which study Latin. I expect to go through the 
Georgics this week, and wish you would send me Cicero’s Orations, that I may 
have it to begin with Burleigh and French the nineteenth of this month. I am 
now in the third book of the Georgics, get 125 lines a day. Write soon and send 
by the first opportunity, and oblige 

Your friend and brother, 
ALPHEUS CROSBY. 


A year later James Marsh and Rufus Choate, tutors, pronounced him 
qualified for admission to college, and he was restrained from too much 
encroaching upon the college curriculum for two years longer by a diet of 
Hebrew. At twelve he was admitted to college and graduated at sixteen. 
Cotton Mather graduated at fifteen; but the instances of similarly preco- 
cious and healthy development are very rare. 

As a skilful surgeon and successful physician Dr. Dixi Crosby was not 
less notable. His reputation is wide and enduring. His very presence in 
a sick-room brought cheer and faith, often more effective than medicine. 
Many a home in Vermont and New Hampshire blesses his memory for 
the prolonged lives of loved ones rescued by his skill. Inheriting some- 
what of his medical skill, he transmitted the inheritance, scarcely impaired 
and years might have proved with increase, to his sons. But since these 
pages were printed his son, Alpheus B. (Dr. Ben, as the loving circle of 
his friends and college mates knew him), has passed suddenly away. He 
had already achieved a great reputation for a physician so young, was 
widely sought as a medical lecturer, and, residing in New York, held pro- 
fessorships in Dartmouth and Bellevue Hospital Medical Colleges ; and 
so high did he stand as a public speaker, for wit and wisdom rarely min- 
gled, that he was one of the invited guests at the Bennington Centennial, 
but, only the Sabbath previous, was borne to his burial. 

We will close this notice with a small contribution to some future 
edition of this delightful memorial. The grandmother of Judge Crosby 
was Sarah Fitch, of Bedford. Her father was Joseph, who, instead ot 
“coming to Bedford before 1728,” was in fact a native of the town, or, 
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more exactly, of Billerica, a part of which went to the formation of Bed- 
ford in 1729. He was the son of Samuel Fitch, who was married to 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Joseph and Sarah (Wyman) Walker, by the 
Rev. Samuel Whiting, of Billerica, 1795-6, March 20. This Samuel Fitch 
was the proprietor of one fourth part of the “ Winthrop Farm,” a grant of 
fifteen hundred acres made by the General Court to Gov. John Winthrop, 
and occupying the part of Billerica which was joined to Bedford. The 
village of Bedford is situated on Fitch’s part of the farm. He was the 
first town clerk of Bedford and a leading man in church and community. 
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Law for the Clergy. A Compilation of the Statutes of the States of Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin, relating to the Duties 
of Clergymen in the Solemnization of Marriage, the Organization of Churches 
and Religious Societies, and the Protection of Religious Meetings and Assem- 
blies, with Notes and Practical Forms, embracing a Collation of the Common 
Law of Marriage. By Sanford A. Hudson, Counsellor-at-Law. 1877. 12mo. 
Pp. 192. $1.00. ; 

Hitchcock & Walden, Cincinnati. 

Future Religious Policy of America: A Discussion of Eleven Great Living Ques- 

tions. By William Riley Halstead. 1877, 12mo. pp. 218. $1.25. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Complete Preacher. Sermons in Full by some of the most prominent Clergy- 
men in this and other Countries, and in the various Denominations. Revised 
by Rev. I. K. Funk. The Religious Newspaper Agency, New York. 1877. 
8vo. pp. 172. Single numbers, 25 cents. Per year, $2.00. 

Systematic Beneficence: An Essay read before the General Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers and Churches of Vermont, at Bradford, June 20, 1877. 
By Rev. C. S. Smith. Montpelier: J. & J. M. Poland. 1877. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Lessons from European Schools and the American Centennial. By Birdsey Grant 
Northrop, LL. D., Secretary of the Connecticut Board of Education. New York 
and Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co. 1877. 8vo. pp. 108. 50 cents. 

The Growth of a Christian Literature: An Address by Rev. Joseph Anderson, 
Delivered in the Centre Church, New Haven, before the General Conference 
of Congregational Churches of Connecticut. Hartford: Lockwood & Brainard. 
1877. 8vo. pp. Il. 
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“A Big Contract.” —Such is the heading of a leading editorial in 7he Jnde- 
tendent (Aug. 9). What is its significance? The writer represents the editor of 
the Congregational Quarterly as having “taken on his hands a big contract, and 
one that he cannot meet, if he proposes to drive out of the Congregational fellow- 
ship into Unitarianism all who do not come up to his standard of orthodoxy on 
the subject of the atonement.” 

It should be noted first of all that the editor of the Quarterly has not proposed 
to drive out anybody from Congregational fellowship. We did take the ground, 
and we hold it still, that “those cannot honestly and honorably retain their posi- 
tion in our ministry who have secretly repudiated our faith.” Is any man ready 
to maintain the opposite? If so, let him do it fairly and squarely, and not do it 
in effect without doing it in form. We did not propose to do any driving. We 
did appeal to a sense of honor and to what a noble manhood involves ; and it 
seems that our appeal took effect. When a man is in such a position that an 
appeal to what is honorable disturbs him, he should blame himself and not the 
man who makes the appeal! To be angry is a betrayal of weakness, and should 
be accompanied with the confession, “ Thus conscience does make cowards of us 
all.” 

The question arises, What is the “standard of orthodoxy on the subject of the 
atonement” held by the editor of the Quarterly ? It is not hyper-Calvinistic. It is 
not Princetonian. It is not Congregationally old-school even. It is simply the 
position of all the theological seminaries of our denomination. It is the mod- 
erate type of the historical standard of our denomination. 

The “big contract” has not been taken by the editor of the Quarterly, but by 
other parties altogether. That contract has three forms : — 

First. There are ministers in our denomination who have repudiated our faith, 
and yet are determined, if possible, to maintain their standing in the denomination, 
and to break down, if they can, all landmarks between us and the Unitarians and 
Universalists. 

Secondly. There are ministers who have been admitted to our denomination, 
although they were not quite up to our denominational standard, as exceptional 
cases,—on the ground of their youth and immaturity, or because they were but 
partially educated, or because what was wanting was viewed as the result of 
idiosyncrasies, — with the hope that they would gradually improve, who now 
attempt to exalt the exception, and make it the rule, claiming that they represent 
the denomination. 

Thirdly. There are newspapers which take the ground that they are not denom- 
inational, but represent a broad religious faith, and then endeavor to make them- 
selves representative of our denomination by an effort to reduce our denominational 
standard to their own, 

This is the “ big contract.” Although Triune in form, it is Unitarian in fact, 
essentially one and the same thing, and it remains to be seen whether the high 
contractors will succeed. 

The editor of Zhe /ndependent says : — 

“Mr. Gladden, for example, is a thorough Trinitarian, as Dr. Cushing well 


knows. He believes that the work of Christ in the atonement is the work of the 
incarnate God, and that the influence and power of the work depend on the 
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worker. The ordinary Unitarian believes the work to be that of a created being, 
Now, no matter whether Mr. Gladden holds the value of that work to reside in 
‘the blood,’ or in the suffering, or in the death, or in the spectacle, or in the 
influence, or in the example, or in any two, or in all of these combined, he is no 
Unitarian, and his doctrine is not ‘ simply the Unitarian at-one-ment’; and if the 
name Unitarian be one to conjure with, or to frighten children with, it is unjust to 
fling it at him.” 

The editor of 7e Jndependent knows or should know that the words Unitarian 
and Trinitzsian have, each, two meanings, — the one is specific and limited, the 
other general and comprehensive. In the former sense, Unitarian denotes one who 
believes in the unity of God in distinction from, and opposition to, the doctrine of 
the Trinity. In the latter sense Unitarian denotes one who accepts a system of 
negations as to religious doctrine, recognized at once by any one who is familiar 
with that sect. 

So also Trinitarian, in the specific and limited sense, denotes simply one who 
believes in the triune nature of the Godhead, while in its general and comprehen- 
sive sense it denotes one who holds to a system of positive doctrines recognized 
as orthodox, 

As to what Unitarianism is, in the general and comprehensive sense, let a Uni- 
tarian testify. 

In Zhe Unitarian Review of June, 1876, a writer on “ Unitarianism in America” 
says :— 

“First, Unitarianism denies emphatically, and always has denied, that the bein g 
of God is in any way divided, that he has more than one person, that he is three- 
fold in essence. 

“Next to this is the Unitarian negation of the doctrine of total native de- 

ravity. 
“The third absolute negation is that Jesus Christ bore upon the cross when he 
died the penalty and suffering due to the collected sins of the world of men in all 
time, that he was a substitute for men in the retribution of God, or that his death 
was in any way a vicarious sacrifice. This denial has never been softened, mod- 
ified, or renounced. I[t was positive in the beginning and it is positive now. 

“ The fourth negation of Unitarianism, hardly less positive than the others, is 
of the plenary verbal inspiration of the Scriptures. 

“Other negations there are of doctrines of the creed, which were urged with 
ingenuity, but these four are the chief negations of the Unitarian faith, and are 


characteristic.” (pp. 594, 595.) 


Having attended upon the ministrations of a Unitarian church in our youth, 
having commenced our studies for the ministry under the tuition of a Unitarian 
minister, and having breathed a Unitarian atmosphere all our life, we have had 
some opportunity to know what Unitarianism is. The denial of the doctrine of 
the atonement is the cardinal point on which the feelings of the Unitarians are 
more intense than upon any other. They care more about this than they do 
about what Mr. Webster called “the mathematics of heaven.” Thus the writer 
in Zhe Unitarian Review testifies as to the atonement: “This denial has never 
been softened, modified, or renounced.” 

Now it may be true, as the editor of 7he Independent asserts, that Mr. Gladden 
is, in the specific and limited sense, “‘a thorough Trinitarian,” but in the general 
and comprehensive sense he is not a thorough Trinitarian ; for on the doctrine of 
the atonement he is a thorough Unitarian. Unitarianism, in this regard, isa 
denial that Christ “was a substitute for men in the retribution of God, or that his 
death was in any way a vicarious sacrifice.” On the doctrine of the atonement 
the essential of Unitarianism is a denial that there is anything in the atonement 
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which is God-ward. Now this is Mr. Gladden’s position exactly. He says, 

There was no obstacle in the heart of God, nor in the government of God, 
in the way of the restoration of trangressors.” (Review of Joseph Cook’s 
Theory of the Atonement, p. 55.) “ This, then, is the substance of the work that 
Jesus Christ comes into the world to do: To conquer the enmity and suspicion 
of men by His own great sacrifice ; to make them believe that God loves them ; 
then, having won their confidence, to repair, by the communication of his own life- 
giving spirit, the ruin that sin has wrought in their natures.” (dem, p. 62.) Thus 
he denies that there is any occasion for anything God-ward in the atonement, and 
represents the substance of the work of Jesus Christ as simply man-ward. 

What saith the Scripture ? 

“Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for thé remission of sins that are past, through the for- 
bearance of God. To declare, I say, at this time his righteousness: that he 
might be just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” Rom. iii, 25, 26. 
This does not sound much like Mr. Gladden’s description of “the substance of the 
work that Jesus Christ comes into the world to do.” 

But the editor of Zhe Jndependent says that Mr. Gladden believes “that the 
work of Christ in the atonement is the work of the incarnate God, and that the 
influence and power of the work depend on the worker. The ordinary Unitarian 
believes the work to be that of a created being.” The fact is, Mr. Gladden does 
not believe in an atonement, but only in an at-one-ment. Unitarians believe in 
the same. True, Mr. Gladden believes that this at-one-ment is wrought by “ the 
incarnate God.” So many Unitarians believe that it is wrought by God, who in 
the language of Channing, “dwelt in him [Christ], manifested Himself through 
Him, taught men by Him, and communicated to Him His Spirit without measure.” 
(Works, Vol. V, p. 394.) Some Unitarians believe that the at-one-ment is 
wrought by Christ as a created being, maintaining that to represent Him as the 
incarnate God removes Him farther from man and makes man less susceptible to 
influence from Him. Whichever view is taken as to the nature of the being who 
does the work, this has nothing to do with the nature of the work itself. The 
question before us respects the nature of the atonement, and not the nature of the 
being who makes the atonement. To illustrate: I have a piece of work done. 
The question arises as to who did it. One says a boy did it. Another judges from 
the description given of him that he isa man. Now, there may be a difference 
of opinion as to the worker, but that does not affect the work done ; its nature re- 
mains the same, whichever did it. Mr. Gladden differs from Unitarians as to the 
nature of Christ, but that does not affect the view of either party as to the nature of 
the atonement, for both are agreed that it is simply an at-one-ment. The statement 
of the editor of Zhe /ndependent that “ the influence and power of the work depend 
upon the worker,” in the sense in which he uses it, is a fallacy. 

He adds, “ Now, no matter whether Mr. Gladden holds the value of that work 
to reside in ‘the blood,’ or in the suffering, or in the death, or in the spectacle, 
or in the influence, or in the example, or in any two, or in all of them combined, 
he is no Unitarian, and his doctrine is not simply the Unitarian at-one-ment.” 
Here the editor of Zhe Zudependent describes lower ground than the Unitarians 
themselves take, They believe that the value of that work is in all these com- 
bined, except in the blood. To say that if Mr. Gladden believes the value of that 
work to reside in one of the things named or in any two he is no Unitarian, is 
simply saying that if he believes less than the Unitarians on this subject he is no 
Unitarian ; but even in that case it does not follow that his doctrine is not simply 
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the Unitarian at-one-ment. The question is not merely, In what does the value 
of Christ’s work reside? but, Has that work a God-ward aspect or only a man- 
ward aspect? That is the question. 

The orthodox denomination believes that it has both a God-ward and a man- 
ward aspect. The Unitarians and Mr. Gladden believe that it has only the latter. 

But some one may ask, What is the consequence, so long as all believe that we 
are saved through Christ? To the question, What is the consequence ? we answer 
in the language of the apostle on another theme, “ Much every way.” If the 
atonement has no God-ward aspect, then the claims of justice are ignored, and the 
government of God is reduced to motherly advice. It involves the doctrine of 
retribution. It strikes at the very foundation of things, and we may well ask in 
the language of Scripture, “If the foundations be destroyed, what can the right- 
eous do?” 

Even the editor of 7he Zndependent admits that were “a Congregational minis- 
ter to give up the distinctive doctrines held by his denomination, were he to be- 
come a belligerent Universalist, or were he to give up the divinity of our Lord, it 
would become his duty to withdraw from a body whose fellowship and peace he 
was likely to disturb.” We are happy to find that this writer, after all, agrees 
with us on the fundamental principle that were “a Congregational minister to give 
up the distinctive doctrines held by his denomination, it would become his duty 
to withdraw from a body whose fellowship and peace he was likely to disturb.” This 
is our position exactly: why, then, talk about our taking upon ourselves “a big 
contract,” and about our driving out persons from the Congregational fellowship ? 
That is more than in bad taste. The only question between us is as to what are “the 
distinctive doctrines” of our denomination. We claim that the atonement, in dis- 
tinction from an at-one-ment, is one of them. We claim that the doctrine of future 
endless punishment is another. The editor of 7he Jndependent holds that “a bel- 
ligerent Universalist ” is bound to withdraw from our body. According to him, 
Universalism is an unessential doctrine; a Congregational minister may be- 
come a Universalist, and still honorably retain his standing in our body, pro- 
vided he does not become belligerent! He would draw a denominational line - 
as well as ourselves, only, we would draw it between those who believe in the infi- 
nite sanctions of the Divine law and Universalists, and he would draw it between 
peaceable Universalists and belligerent Universalists. In other words, when he 
comes to make an application of his fundamental principle he forsakes the princi- 
ple itself and makes his decision turn, not on the distinctive doctrine, but on the 
disposition. 

The editor of Zhe Independent quotes the phrase, “kicked out.” Who has 
talked about kicking? We have used no such term. We quoted a sentence from 
a Unitarian paper in which the word appears. Mr. Gladden has said considera- 
ble about “mules” and “kicking,” but it is not the custom of the Quarterly to 
indulge in that style of address. Will the editor of Zhe Independent hereafter be 
honorable enough, in quoting such language, to make it appear from whom the 
quotation is taken? 

We have made no attack on Mr. Gladden. We had not him in mind when 
we wrote the editorial on “4 Noble Manhood.” We had not then any idea that 
he held the views which he has since promulgated. He it is who has made the 
attack. When we had written with no personal allusion to him whatsoever, he 
came out with a violent assault on us, and followed it up with another on Mr. 
Cook. In self-defence, and in defence of the truth, we showed up the inconsisten- 
cies, crudities, and errors of his pamphlet, whereupon he sets up the cry of perse- 
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cution. So far as the personal skirmish is concerned, it is one of his own seek- 
ing, and if he was hurt it is a poor exhibition of manhood to try to gain the sym- 
pathy of the community in the role of a martyr. He derives some consolation 
from a “pretty thick bundle of letters.” We also have a thick bundle of letters 
on the same subject. We would suggest that he borrow our bundle. We 
cannot promise that it will give additional solace, but it may prove a means of 
grace. 

The fact is, Mr. Gladden in his pamphlet advocates the Unitarian at-one-ment 
theory of Christ’s work, —he promulgates the fundamental principles of Universal- 
ism, —and as respects the great law of right, remands man to a realm of naturalism 
back of God, in which a. according to his view, God has nothing to do with 
the sanctions of the law. If we call attention to the fact that in this he is not in 
accord with our denomination, it is a poor defence of him to talk about “mules” 
and “kicking.” 

We are no heresy-hunters. We despise everything of that kind. We have no 
sympathy with bigotry or narrowness, but we think we have some appreciation of 
a noble manhood, and we do not believe that it is consistent with a noble manhood 
for any person to try to retain his position in our ministry after he has repudiated 
our faith, 


Calves of the Stall. — The prophet Malachi declares that they that fear the 
Lord shall “grow up as calves of the stall.” We have been wont to enjoy this 
bold imagery, and have not associated with it any ideas of weakness or of flaccidity. 
By recent events, however, a fresh aspect of this imagery has been brought to 
view. We have known several instances in which young men have been ordained 
as ministers in our denomination although their orthodoxy was below par, in the 
hope that they would outgrow their weakness. In some instances, instead of out- 
growing it, they have become confirmed in their errors, and have injured if not 
destroyed the churches with which they labored. In a recent case, where there 
was not entire satisfaction with the candidate, it was voted to ordain him, because, 
among other reasons, “ he was in the vea/y state, and would outgrow it.” 

We remember, when on a farm, in our youth, that the question was discussed 
whether a calf was suitable for veal at four weeks of age, or whether it should be 
kept until six weeks old. We would suggest the inquiry at what period calves are 
suitable for the pulpit. We understand that Mr. Joseph Cook recommends that 
our young men be kept a fourth year at the Theological Seminary. May we not 
discover in recent events a new application of the apostle’s declaration, ‘‘ For 
this cause many are weak and sickly among you”? How are our churches fed? 
Such a question should not suggest the couplet of Gray, — 


* Wouldst thou with mighty beef augment thy meal, 
Sick Leadenhall, St. James’s, sends thee veal.” 


The National Council and the Benevolent Societies. — What has the National 
Council to do with our national benevolent organizations? “Let them alone,” 
say some; “Take them under its supervision,” say others. These are the irrec- 
oncilable extremes on this mooted question. The right answer is likely to be 
found in medio. 

If they are to be “let alone,” then the National Council at its first session in 
Oberlin was grievously at fault in instituting inquiry into the affairs of some of 
these societies, in commending them to the churches, and specially in adopting 
as one of the articles of its Constitution the following: “Such Congregational 
SECOND SERIES,— VOL, IX. NO. 4. 8 
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general societies for Christian work (and the faculties of such Theological Semi- 
naries) as may be recognized by this Council may be represented by one delegate 
each,” etc. 

In accordance with this article six organizations were “recognized,” and 
delegates were admitted then, and also at the second meeting of the Council in 
New Haven. As the officers of these societies have shown no unwillingness to 
be thus “recognized,” but have rather desired it, with such added commendation 
as the Council might be disposed to give, it is plain that the societies do not 
wish to have the Council “let them alone.” They prefer to be “recognized,” 
and commended to the support of the churches represented by the Council. The 
latter, then, must have as much to do with the societies as zs involved in intelli- 
gent recognition. But such recognition implies acquaintance with and approval 
of their management. The Council should, therefore, have such direct and trust- 
worthy information as will assure them that the affairs of these organizations are 
well managed. Just such information the officers of the societies will presuma- 
bly be only too willing to give. They desire the confidence, not merely of their 
life members, but of a// the churches that are asked to contribute to their support. 
These churches should be the real constituencies of the societies. It is plain, 
also, that these societies should be in dvect communication with these constituen- 
cies, z. ¢., with the only national body that represents them. 

But the benevolent societies were organized before the National Council was 
even thought of, and in their organizations no formal connection with the Council 
is provided for. How shall they become adjusted to this order of things? Is re- 
organization necessary before there can be correspondence and co-operation, or 
may every desirable end be gained by mutual recognition? The Council has rec- 
ognized the societies as the organs of our denominational benevolences: why 
should not these societies in turn recognize the Council as the body to which they 
are in a sense answerable? The Council has no authority over them, and no such 
organic connection as requires or permits it to demand a statement from each of 
its condition and methods of operation. Should not the societies, therefore, with- 
out being called upon to do so, offer to the Council the opportunity to look into their 
affairs? What if each of these societies should show its recognition of the National 
Council by asking the Council to select three or five able men to serve for three years 
as a Committee of Inquiry into the internal affairs of the Society? These brethren 
should be expected to avail themselves of the opportunities willingly and freely 
offered by the officers of the Society to become acquainted with the details of its 
management, attending its most important meetings, listening to reports, asking 
questions, and, it may be, offering suggestions. Is there one of these societies 
that would not eagerly welcome such investigation as this in the name of the 
National Council? At the next triennial meeting of the Council these commit- 
tees would make their reports, and then would come the opportunity for relief to 
such members of the Council as feel a strong desire to make complaints against 
the societies. If there are grumblers, will they not find their occupation gone 
when the Committee of Inquiry have made their report? The committee will 
have anticipated their criticisms, will have examined the supposed mistakes and 
weaknesses in the management of the societies, and in their report will have dis- 
cussed them. The question of consolidation of societies, reduction of salaries, 
economical administration, etc., etc., upon which, it may be, some of the members 
of the Council would like to make startling speeches, will have been virtually set- 
tled. The ordinary occasion for such speeches, #. ¢., ignorance and misapprehen- 
sion, will have been removed, and errors, it may be, corrected. The desirable re- 
sult will be Larmony between the societies and the National Council. 
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The Present Number.— The editor and proprietor of the Quarterly, having 
resigned his office as Secretary of the American Congregational Union, is no 
longer authorized to represent it in these pages, or to issue the Quarterly as in any 
sense the organ of that society. The present number therefore is issued in his own 
name. While Congregational churches are disposed to emphasize their rights as 
local bodies, Congregationalists will, we trust, be allured towards the Quarterly 
not only as representing their principles, but also as illustrating, in the manner in 
which it is issued, individual rights. 


The Future. —It is to the future of the Quarterly that we refer. The future, in 
the broader sense, is a matter in regard to which we walk by faith. As to the 
Quarterly we have definite plans, and hope to see them realized. The Quarterly 
will be issued as heretofore, having the same general character which it has sus- 
tained from the first. The January number will give an engraving of the late 
John S. C. Abbott, with a sketch of his life. It will also contain the statistics of 
the churches of the Congregational order in the United States, and a list of the 
Congregational ministers as usual. The editor will have associated with him, 
editorially, men of the first rank ; and although the present price is less than the 
cost of the Quarterly, still there will be no change in the price, as the design is to 
place the magazine within the means of every minister in the land. Although 
engaged in an individual enterprise, we ask for the co-operation and patronage of 
all our brethren, assuring them the Quarterly will be devoted to the upbuilding of 
the denomination on its historic basis. 
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QUARTERLY RECORD. 


CHUROHES FORMED. 


BERLIN, Minn., July 27, 9 members. 
BILLINGS, Mo., Aug. 20. 

BRANCH, Mich., July 6, 10 members. 
CHELSEA, Mass., July 3, 3d Ch., 79 mem- 


bers. 
COLFAX, Washington Ter., Plymouth Ch., 

July 8, 10 members. 
DAYTON, Neb., July 1, 6 members. 
DEADWOOD, Black Hills, Dak. Ter. 
DEXTER, Minn., Sept. 5, 8 members. 
DORA (near), Kan., July 22, 8 members. 
EAST HARTFORD (Hockanum District), 

Ct., — 5. 

NDALE, N. Y. 

HAVELOCK, Minn, July 13, 11 members. 
JONESPORT, Me., Sept. 11, 43 members. 
LAKE PARK, Minn., Aug. 9, 10 members. 
ot ay Mass., French, July 3, 17 mem- 


ers. 

NORTH CHATHAM, N. Y. 

NORTH GRIEG, N. Y., July 10. 

OGDEN, Utah, July 15, 9 members. 

PERU, Kan., Aug. 12, 6 members. 

SHILOH, Kan., Aug. 8. 

TAWAS CITY, Mich., Aug. 5,13 members. 

ULYSSES, Neb., Aug. 1, 8 members. 

WILCOX SCHOOLHOUSE, Kan., Aug. 8, 
15 members. 


MINISTERS ORDAINED. 


AMENT, WILLIAM 8., to the work of the 
Ministry, in Owosso, Mich., Sept. 5. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Zachary Eddy, D. D., of 
Detroit. Ordaining prayer by Rev. J. 
Morgan Smith, of Grand Rapids. 

BERRY, LOREN F., over the Ch. in Plants- 
ville (Southington), Ct. Sermon by Rev. 
Samuel Harris, D. D., of Yale Seminary. 
Ordaining pacer by Rev. William R. 
Eastman, of Suffield. 

BLAIR, HARLAN P., to the work of the 
Ministry, in Deer River, N. Y., June 11. 
Sermon by Rev. John C. Holbrook, D.p., 
of Syracuse. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
Lewis Williams, of Carbondale, Pa. 

BURTON, NATHAN L., over the Ch. in 
Lamoille, Ill., June 19. Sermon by Rev. 
Franklin W. Fisk, D. D., of Chicago 


leminary. 

CHITTENDEN, EZRA P., to the work of 
the Ministry, in Barton Landing, Vt., 
Aug. 29. Sermon by Rev. Roselle T. 
Cross, of Colorado Springs, Col. Or- 
daining ead by Rev. William T. Her- 
rick, of West Charleston. 

CHRISTIE, THOMAS D., to the work of 
the Ministry. in Beloit, Wis., Aug. 21. 
Sermon by Rev. Joseph Emerson, of 
Beloit College. 

COTE, G. T. A., over the French Ch. in 
Lowell, Mass., July 3. Sermon by Rev. 
G. T. A. Coté, of Lowell. Ordaining 
a ge? by Rev. Owen Street, of Lowell. 

DAVIS, W. H., over the Washington ft. 

Ch. in Beverly, Mass., July 5. Sermon 
by Rev. William L. Gage, of Hartford, 
Ct. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Edmund 
K, Alden, D. D., of Boston, 


DEUCHER, JOHN H., over the Sanford 
St. Ch. in Springfield, Mass., June 21. 
Sermon by Rev. Edward A. Reed, of 
Springfield. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
Samuel G. Buckingham, D.D., of Spring- 


field. 

DUNLAP, GEO. H., over the Ch. in Charles- 
town, N. H., Aug. 23. Sermon by Rev. 
William M. Barbour, D. pD., of Bangor 
Seminary. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
Benjamin Labaree, D.D., of Charlestown. 

GORDON, GEORGE A., over the Ch. in 
Temple, Me., June 20, Sermon by Rev. 
William M. Barbour, D. D., of Bangor 
Seminary. 

HALE, LEWIS, to the work of the Ministry, 
in Onekama, Mich., June 12. Sermon by 
Rev. Albert L. Gridley, of Benzonia. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Henry A. 
Austin, of Pleasanton. 

HANNA, CHARLES W., over the Ch. in 
Marlborough, Ct., Aug. 29. Sermon by 
Rey. John A. Hanna, of Thompson. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Joshua A. 
Mack, of Gilead. 

HOFFMAN, JOHN H., over the Ch. in 
Henniker, N. H., Aug. 21. Sermon by 
Rev. William M. Barbour. D. D., of Ban- 
gor Seminary. Ordaining prayer by 
Rev. Clarendon N. Stone, of Hopkinton. 

HOLBROOK, DAVID L., over the Ch. in 
Geneva, Wis., July 19. Sermon by Rev. 
Aaron L. Chapin, D. D., of Beloit Col- 


lege. 

HOWARD, EDWARD, over the Ch. in 
Gasport, N. Y., June 12. Sermon by 
Rev. Jeremiah Butier, of Fairport. Or- 
daining prayer by Rev. James W. Coop- 
er. of Lockport. 

HUBBARD, HENRY L., over the Ch. in 
North Grieg, N. Y., July 10. Sermon 
by Rev. John C. Holbrook, D. D., of 
Syracuse. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
John H. Crum, of Antwerp. 

INGALLS, EDMUND C., over the Ch. in 
Benson, Minn., July 16. Sermon by 
Rev. Robert Hall, of St. Paul. Ordain- 
ing prayer by Rev. O. A. Starr, of Mon- 
tevideo. 

JOHNSON, GEORGE H.. to the work of 
the Ministry, in Cambridge, Mass., July 
6. Sermon by Rev. Solomon P. Fay, of 
Bangor, Me. Ordaining prayer by Rey. 
Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge. 

JONES, JAMES I., over the Chs.in Farm- 
ington Falls, and Mercer, Me., June 19. 
Sermon by Rev. William M. Barbour, 
D.D., of Bangor Seminary. 

MARSLAND, JOHN, over the Ch. in Mill 
River (New Marlboro’), Mass., June 20. 
Sermon by Rev. Franklin 8. Hatch, of 
West Hartford, Ct. 

McGOWN, ALFRED J., over the Ch. in 
Orono, Me., July 3. Sermon by Rev. 
Levi L. Paine, of Bangor onan 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Solomon P. 
Fay, of Bangor. 

MILLS, THORNTON A., to the work of 
the Ministry, in Maine, Minn., July 18. * 

NEWTON, ALBERT F., over the Ch. in 
Townsend, Mass.. Sept. 5. Sermon by 
Rev. J. Henry Thayer, D. D., of Ando- 
ver Seminary. Ordaining prayer by 
Rev. Marcus Ames, of Lancaster. 
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ia g -F . G., to the work of the Minis. 
n Rosendale, Wis., June 21, 

RICI ARDS, JEHIEL 8.. SR., over the Ch. 

in Dexter, Me., June 21. termon by 

eons hese M. Barbour, D. D., of Ban- 


ROBINSON. St ePHEN H:, over the Ch, in 
Waitefield, Vt., Sept. 7. Sermon and 
ordaining Fetes by Rev. Charles 8. 
Smith, of Montpelier. 

ROGERS, CHARLES H., tothe work of the 
Ministry, in Lansing, Io., July 11. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Ephraim Adams, of Water- 
_ Jrdaining prayer by Rev. Alexan- 

r 8. McConnell, of Cresco. 

ROPES CHARLES J. H., over the Ch. in 
Ellsworth, Me., Aug. 15. Permon by 
Rev. J. Henry Thayer, D.D., of Andover 
Seminary. Ordaining prayer . § Rev. 
Sewall Tenney, D. D., of Ellewort 

SAFFORD, A. A.. to the work of the Min- 
istry, in Rosendale, Wics., June 21. 

SARGENT, BENJAMIN F., over the Ch. 
in Paxton, Ill., June 22. Sermon by 
Rev. Franklin W. Fisk, D. D., of Chica- 
go Seminary. Ordaining prayer by 
Rev. William G. Pierce, of Champaign. 

ST. JOHN, JOSEPH, over the United Chs. 
of Searsport, Me., 2d, and Sandy Point, 
Aug. 28. Sermon. and ordaining ane’ 
by Rev. William M. Barbour, D. D., of 
Bangor Seminary. 

THRA LL, GEORGE &., to the work of the 
Ministry, in Worthington, Ct., July 18. 
Sermon by Kev. Nathaniel J. Burton, 


TRACY, JAMES E., to the work of the 
Ministry, in Williamstown, Mass., June 
7. Sermon by Rev. John Bascom, 
LL.D., of the State University of Wis. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. John Hop- 
kins, of Williamstown. 

TRACY, M. M., to the work of the Ministry, 
in Three Rivers (Palmer), Mass., July 
25. Sermon by Kev. Ariel E. P. Per- 
kins, D. D., of Ware. Ordaining prayer 
by Rev. Luther H. Cone, of Springtield, 


MINISTERS INSTALLED, 


1877. 


BLAKE, Rev. LYMAN H., over the Vine 
Street Ch. in Boston Highlands, Mass., 
“ t.15. Sermon by Rev. Edmund K 

Alden, »b. D., of Boston. Installing 
prayer by Rev. John O. Means, D. D., 
of Boston Highlands. 

BLANCHARD, Kev. GEORGE P., over the 
Ch. in Rochester, Minn., July 11. Ser- 
mon by Rev. James W. Strong, D. D., of 
Carleton College. Installing prayer by 
Rev. Henry Willard, of Plainview. 

OCREEGAN, Kev. CHAR LES C., over the 
Ch. in Wakeman. O., Sept. 3. Sermon 
4 cos Hiram Mead, D. D., of Oberlin 


ELY, Ken °y OSEPH A.., over the Valley Ch. 
in Orange, N. Y., June 27. Sermon by 
Rev. Richard G. Greene, of Orange. 
cong prayer by Rev. Alexander 
Clapp, D. D., of New York City. 

EMER OK, Rev. FREDERICK E, over the 

h. in Mechanic Falls, Me. Sermon by 
Rev. George 8. Dickerman, of ee 

FISHER, Kev. 8. V. S., over the Ch. 
Menasha, Wis., June 22. Sermon w 
Rev. Arthur Little, of Fond du Lac. 
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FOSTER, Rev. —_——*. Pe over the 1st 
Ch. in Jersey City, N. J., May 23. Sere 
mon by Kev. William M. Taylor, D. D., 
of New York City. Installing prayer by 
Rev. Alexander H. Clapp, D. D., of New 
York City. 

HUNTING TON, Rev. HENRY §&., over the 
Ch. in Gorham, Me., June 11. Sermon 
by Rev. William M. Barbour, D. D., of 
Bangor Seminary. Ordaining a pearer by 
Rev. Luther Wiswall, of Win 

JENKINS, Rev. JONATHAN L., over the 
1st Ch. in Pittsfield, Mass., July 5. Ser- 
mon Kd Rev. Richard 8. storrs, D. D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y._ Installing prayer by 
~~ a G. Buckingham, D. D., of 

prin 

LITTLE, Kev. CHARLES, over the Ch. in 

ewis, Io., July 10. Sermon by Rev. 
William M. Brooks, of Tabor College. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Alfred A. 
Whitmore, of Anita. 

MEARS, Rev. DAVID O., over the Piedmont 
Ch. in Worcester, Mass., July 3. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Julius H. Seelye, D. D., of 
Amherst College. Installing prayer by 
= George H. Gould, bD. D., of Worces- 


ROWLAND, Rev. LYMAN S&., over the 
Ch. in Lee, Mass., April 5. Sermon and 
installing prayer by Rev. Julius H. 
Seelye, D. D., of Amherst College. 

SMI1H. Rev. EDWARD G., over the Ch. 
in North Leominster, Mass., June 27. 
Sermon by Rev. D. Warren Richardson, 
of East Bridgewater. 

TUXBURY, Rev. FRANKLIN, over the 
Ch. in Watertown, Ct., May 2. Sermon 
by Rev. Samuel M. Freeland, of New- 
ton, Mass. 

TUCK. JEREMY W.. over the 3d Ch. in 
Middletown, Ct., June 21. Sermon by 
Rev. William W. Woodworth, of Ber- 
lin. Installing prayer by Rev. Charles 
J. Hill, of Middletown. 

VOORHEKS, Rev. LOUIS B., over the 
1st Ch. in Worcester, Mass., June 15, 
Sermon by Rev. Adolphus A F. Beh- 
rends, D. D., of Providence, R. I, 


MINISTERS DISMISSED, 
1876, 


TUOK, Rev. JEREMY W.., from the Ch. in 
Jewett City, Ct., June 28, 


1877. 

AUSTIN, Rev. SAMUEL J., amen the Ch. 
in Warren, Mass., June 3 

BLAKE, Rev. LYMAN H., oe the Ch. in 
Methuen, wr Sept. 4. 

CADY, Rev. ANIEL R., D. D., from the 
Ch. in pp et Mass. June 29 

CARRUTHERS, Rev. WILLIAM, from the 
South Ch. in "Pittsfield, Mass., June 26. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Rev. LEANDER T., 
gg the New England Ch., Chicago, 

., Aug. 1 

DANIELS, ev. CHARLES H., ee the 
Ch. in Montague, Maas., June 1 

DYER, Rev. E. PORTER, ‘from the Ch, in 
Shrewsbury, Mass., June 1 

FISK, Rev. PERRIN ‘Bu J tho the Ch, in 
Springfield, Vt., Aug. 

FREEMAN, Rev. JOS See 8., from the Ch. 
in Boscawen, N. H., July 3, 
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HAMILTON, Rev. HENRY H., from the 
Ch. in Westford, Mass., June 25. 

HARRINGTON, Rev. JAMES L., from the 
Ch. in Orange, Vt , June 30, 

HAVENS, Rev. DANIEL W., from the Ch. 
in East Haven, Ct., July 2. 

HILL, Rev. JOSHUA A., from the Talcott 


St. Ch. in Hartford, Ct., July 25. 
JONES, Rev. NEWTON I., from the Ch. 
= Centreville (Barnstable), Mass., May 


McCRAKEN, Rev. FRANCIS, from the 
Ch. in Dodge Centre, Minn., Aug. 28. 
MARSHALL, Kev. HENRY G., from the 
1st Ch. in Charlemont, Mass., June 26. 

MEANS, Rev. JOHN O., D. D., from the 
Vine St. Ch., Boston Highlands, Mass., 
Sept. 13. 

MEARS, Rev. DAVID O.., from the North 
Ave. Ch., Cambridge, Mass., June 26. 

MIGHILL, Rev. NATHANIEL, from the 
Ist Ch. in Worcester, Mass., June 15. 

OAKEY, Rev. JAMES, from the Ch. in Elk 
Point, Dak. Ter. 

STILES, Rev. EDMUND R., from the Ch. 
in Manchester, Io., Sept. 4. 

TAYLOR, Rev. JEREMIAH, D. D., from 
the Elmwood Ch. in Providence, R. I., 


July 16. 
TERRY, Rev. CASSIUS M., from the Plym- 
outh Ch., St. Paul, Minn., Sept. 11. 


MINISTERS MARRIED. 


AMENT— PENFIELD. In Cleveland, O., 
Rev. William 8. Ament, of Owasso, 
Mich., “4 Miss Mary A. Penfield, of 
Clevelan 

BURTON  GOCKFIELD. In Chicago, 
Ill., Sept. 3, Rev. Nathan L. Burton, of 
Lamoille, to Mrs. Agnes W. Cockfield, 
of Chicago. 

CHAMBERS — ~ BUELL. In Sherburne, N. 
Y., Aug. 29, Rev. James Chambers to 
Miss Jessie 1. Buell, both of Sherburne. 

CRANE — CAMPBELL. In Waterville, 
Me., Sept. 4, Rey. Charles D. Crane, of 
South Paris, to Miss Annie J. Campbell, 
of Waterville. 

CURTIS— HARRIS. In Evansville, Wis., 
Aug. 31, Rev. William W. Curtis, of 
Hancock, Mich., to Miss Delia Harris, of 
Evansville. 

DUNLAP— FOLGER. In Concord, N.H., 
June 15, Rev. George H. Dunlap, of 
Charlestown, to Miss Mary K. Folger, of 
Concord. 

FOSTER—GROUT. In Springfield. Mass., 
Aug. 20, Rev. Frank H. Foster, of North 
Reading, to Miss Eliza Grout, of Spring- 


LOBs “BRADLEY. In Fisherville, N. H., 
Sept. 4, Rev. J. Frederick Loba, of Kan- 
kakee, ill., to Miss Lucine M. Bradley, of 
Fisherville. 

OLIPHANT—JENNINGS. In New Lon- 
don, Ct., Aug. 15, Rev. Charles H. Oli- 
phant, of Orange Valley, N. J., to Miss 
Sarah C. Jennings, of New London. 

PERKINS—HATCH. In North Marshfield, 
Mass., Sept, 12, Rev. Henry M. Perkins, 
of Hanover, to Miss Susan P. Hatch, of 
North Marshfieid. 
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PIERSON —DYER. In Cambridgeport, 
Mass., July 10, Rev. Isaac Pierson, of 
North China, to Miss Sarah E. Dyer, of 
Cambridgeport. 

RICHARDSON — AYERS. In Spencer, 
Mass., Aug. 30, Rev. Daniel W. Richard- 
son, of East Bridgewater, Mass., to Miss 
Anna E. Ayers, of Spencer. 

TRACY — WOODCOCK. In Williams- 
town, Mass., Aug. 1, Rev. James E. 
Tracy to Miss Fannie 8. Woodcock, 
both of Williamstown. 

WRIGHT— WOOD. In Fairhaven, Vt., 
Sept. 5, Rev. Reuben B. Wright, of. 
West Glover, to Miss Alice Wood, o 
Fairhaven, 


MINISTERS DECEASED, 
1877. 


aaROST, Rev. JOHN 8. C., D. D., in Fair 
Ct., June 17, LA his 72d year. 
ASHLEY: Rev. GEOR , in Springs 
field, Mo., July 20, in wits 3d year. 
BIGELOW, Rev. ASAHEL, in Hancock, 
N. H., Aug. 16, in his Bist year. 
COLE, Rev. SAMUEL, in Kingsville, O., 


March — 

CURTIS, Rev. WILLIAM, in Albion, Ill., 
in his 80th year. 

CRANE, Rev. JAMES L., in Michigan 
Centre, Mich., Aug. 15, in his 55th year. 

DEMOND, Rev. ELIJAH, in Westboro’, 
Mass., July 20, in his 88th year. 
HALL, Rev. SAMUELR., LL. D., in Brown- 
ington, Vt., June 24, in his 82d year. 
MARSH, Rev. ABRAM, in Tolland, Ct., 
Sept. 2, in his 76th = 

— Rev. ALVA » in Elgin, Ill, 
Sept. 1, in his 72d y cae 

PEASE, Rev. ‘ANSON G. in Rutland, Vt., 
Aug. 7, in his 67th year. 

POWELL, Rev. JOHN N., in Medford, 
Minn., June 29, in his 60th year. 

SCHNEIDER, Rev. BENJAMIN, D. D., in 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 14, in his 71st year, 

SMITH, Rev. ASA D., D.D., in Hanover, 
N.H., Aug. 16, in his 73d year. 

WILDER, Rev. HYMAN A., in Hartford, 
Ct., Sept. 7, in his 56th year. 





MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED. 
1877. 


AVERILL, Mrs. 8. AUGUSTA, wife of the 
late Rev. James, in Greenfield, Mass., 
Aug. 2, in her 46th year, 

CHAPMAN, Mrs. LYDIA K.,, wife of the 
late Rev. Elias, in Boston Highlands, 
Mass., July 7, in her 65th year. 

FLETCHER, Mrs. LYDIA M., wife of Rev. 
James, in Groton, Mass. Aug. 26, in her 
54th year, 

JOHNSON, Mrs. CATHARINE I., wife of 
Rev. Samuel, in Siduey Plains, N. Y., 
Aug. 25, in her 53d year. 

LEWIS, Mrs. ELLEN H., wife of Rev. Ev- 
erett E., in Haddam, Ct., June 26. 

PAGE, Mrs. —, wife of Rev. Benjamin G., 
in Friendville, Neb., Aug. 23. 
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ADDRESS OF MINISTERS. 





Adams, Jonathan E., Bangor, Me. 

Aikman, Joseph G., Utica, O. 

Allen, Frederic L., Walpole, N. H. 

Allen, Simeon O., New York City, 
P. O. Box, 4,477. 

Ament, W. 8., A. B.C. F. M., China. 

Ashley, J. Mills, Russell, Kan. 

Atkinson, William H., Orchard, Io. 


Bacon, E. E., Norway, Me. 
Baruett, Joseph, No. Springfield, Mo. 


Blike, Lyman H., Boston Highlands, Mass. 


Blakeslee, Newton T., Baraboo, Wis. 
Blenkarn, William T., Wabaunsee, Kan. 
Bowers, John M., Rhinebeck, Io. 

Broad, L. Payson, Paola, Kan. 

Brown, Henry E., E. Tawas, Mich. 
Bryant, Sydney, So. Britain, Ct. 

Burr, Albert, Empire City, Kan. 
Burton, N. L., Lamoille, Ill. 


Cady, Daniel R., Westboro’, Mass. 
Carter, Homer W., Tallmadge, O. 
Chafer, Thomas, E. Smithfield, Pa. 


Christie, Thomas D., A. B.C. F.M., Turkey. 


Chittenden, E. P., Barton Landing, Vt. 
Clark, Edson L., Southampton, Mass. 
Conant, Liba, Bristol, N. H. 

Coté, G. T. A., Lowell, Mass. 

Crane, Charles D., So. Paris, Me. 
Crane, Henry C., Holbrook, Mass. 
Cressman, Abraham A., Monroeville, O. 
Curtis, Gilbert A., So. Hartford, N. Y. 


Daggett, Oliver E., Hartford, Ct. 

Daly, James A., Wellington, O. 

Davies, D. F., Findlay, O. 

Davies, Thomas M., No. Yarmouth, Me. 
Davis, W. H., Beverly, Mass. 

Davis, William V. W., Manchester, N. H. 
Day, Warren F., E. Saginaw, Mich. 

De Buchananne, James, Barrington, N. H. 


Dickinson, Ferdinand W., Vermontville, 


Mich. 
Deucher, John H., Springfield, Mass. 
Dunlap, George H., Charlestown, N. H. 
Dyer, Porter E., So. Abington, Mass. 


Emerson, Alfred, Dorchester, Mass, 
Emerson, Oliver, Miles, O. 
Emmons, Amzi, Oxford, Mass. 


Fairbanks, Francis J., W. Boylston, Mass. 


Farwell, Asa, Crete, Neb. 





Fifield, C. W., Crary’s Mills, N. Y. 
Fisk, Perrin B., Lake City, Minn. 
Foster, Frank H., No. Reading, Mass. 
Fullerton, Jeremiah E., Laconia, N. H. 


Gould, Mark, Ashburnham, Mass. 
Griswold, John B., Millington, Ct. 
Grout, Lewis, W. Brattleboro’, Vt. 


Hale, Lewis, Onekama, Mich. 

Hanna, C. W., Marlborough, Ct. 

Harris, D. Fisk, Cincinnati, Station C, O. 
Hassell, Richard, Warren, Ia. 

Havens, Daniel W., Hilton, Tex. 
Hickmott, John V., Angola, Ind. 
Hitchcock, Henry C., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hoffman, John H., Henniker, N. H. 
Hubbard, Henry L., No. Grieg, N. Y. 


Tisley, Horatio, So. Freeport, Me. 
Ingalls, E. C., Benson, Minn. 


Jones, Harvey, Diamond Spring, Kan. 
Juchau, George, Halifax, Mass. 
Jones, Benjamin, Granville, O. 


Keith, Adelbert F., Providence, R.I. 
Ketchum, Silas, Poquonock, Ct. 
Kingsbury, Josiah W., Montague, Mass. 


Larry, John H., Wilmot, N. H. 
Leonard, William, No. Rochester, Mass. 
Longley, Moses M., Danvers, Ill. 
Lougee, Samuel F., Danbury, N. H. 
Lovejoy, George E., Bedford, Mass. 


McClenning, Daniel, East Concord, N. H. 
McCullough, Oscar C., Indianapolis, Ind. 
McCune, Wm. C., Eureka, Kan. 
McGown, Alfred J., Orono, Me. 
McLean, George E., Troy, N. Y. 
Marshall, Henry G., Middlebury, Ct. 
Marshall, James, ‘Troy, N. H. 

Mascon, Javan K., Fryeburg, Me. 

Mills, Thornton A., Maine, Minn. 
Morrill, Stephen S., Amherst, Mass, 
Munger, Theodore T., Haverhill, Mass. 


Newton, Albert F., Townshend, Mass. 
Nourse, Robert, Springfield, Ill. 


Olmstead, Franklin W., Williston, Vt. 
Ottman, H. Augustus, Northfield, Ct. 
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Paine, Bernard, West Barnstable, Mass. 
Pelton, George A., Morrisville, N. Y. 
Perry, Cyrus M., Pembroke, N. H. 
Place, Olney, Massena, N. Y. 

Porter, George, Townshend, Vt, 
Powell, William, Thurman, O. 


Richards, J. 8., Jr., Dexter, Me. 
Richards, R., Thurman, O. 

Roberts, James H., A. B.C. F. M., China. 
Robinson, Stephen H., Waitesfield, Vt. 
Rodgers, George, Boston, Mass. 


Saunderson, Henry H., Swanzey, N. H. 
Scotfield, John, No. Topeka, Kan. 
Scott, Darius B., Milton Hill, N. H. 
Sargent, Benjamin F., Paxton, Ill. 
Sinnett, Charles N., Fort Fairfield, Me. 
Smith, Henry B., Staffordville, Ct. 

St. John, Joseph, Sandy Point, Me. 
Btiles, E. R., Hancock, Mich. 
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Stowell, Alexander D., Nichols, N. Y. 
Stelling, Charles F., p. D., Painesville, O. 


Teel, William H., Berkley, Mass, 

Tenney, William A., Hydesville, Cal. 
Thacher, Isaiah C., Lakeville, Mass. 
Thrall, G. 8., Worthington, Ct. 
Thompson, John C., Steuben, O. 
Thurston, Henry W. L., Harrisville, N. H. 
Tilton, George H., Attleboro’ Falls, Mass. 
Tingley, Marshall, Colorado Springs, Col. 
Tracy, James E., A. B.C. F. M., India. 
Tracy, M. M., Three Rivers, Mass. 
Tomblen, C. L., Gilmanton Iron Works,N.H. 
Tuck, Jeremy W., Middletown, Ct. 


Votaw, Elihu H., Berea, O. 


Waldo, Levi F., Shelby, Mich, 
Walker, George W., Centreville, Pa. 
Wood, Will C., West Roxbury. 
Wright, George F., River Point, R. I. 
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447 

552, 554 

213, 344 

230, 600, 601 
460, 472, 473 
602 


Browning, 
Bryan, 
Bryant, 
Bucanus, 
Buck, 
Buckingham, 
Budington, 
Buell, 
Bugbee, 
Bullard, 
Bullock, 
Bulwer, 
Bunyan, 
Burchard, 
Burnham, 
Burnside, 
Burr, 353, 5 
Burton, 41, 93, 94, 342, 374, 
457, 600, 601, 602 
Bush, 217, 218, 359, 478, 577 
Bushnell, 93, 378, 379, 380, 452, 
453, 454, 455, 582, 583, 584, 
585 


D7 
Butler, 219, 342, 600 
447 


601 
95, 401 
Galdes, ‘96, 217, 342, 346, 473, 
Callender, 
Calovius, 558 
Calvin, 80, 377, 391, 392, 546, 


547, 548, 551, 552 
351, 332 


235 


Campanus, 
Campbell, 
Canz, 
Capron, 
Carnabron, 
Carpenter, 
Carruth, 
Carruthers, 
Carter, 
Cary, 
Cavendish, 
Cecil, 


387 
94, 378, > 602 
1, ar 


95, 343 

217 

344, 601 

32, 75, 76, 80, 92 
93 


282 
56 
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Chadbourne, 41 | Curcelleus, 
Chadwick, 459, 455 | Curll, 
Chalmers, 93 | Currier, 
Chamberlain, 577, 601 | Curtis, 602 
Chambers, 6/2 | Curtiss, 343, 458 
Champlin, 93 | Cushing, I. 1, 96,217, 219, 346, 
Chaney, 343 347, 453, 472, 473, 482, 485, 
Channing, 595 559, 53 
Chapin, 36, 45, 214, 600 
Chapman, 393, 402, 403, 602 
Charles I, 58 
Charles II, 
Chase, 
Chaucer, 
Chauncy, 
Cheever, 
Chemnitz, 


562 
50, 51, 56 
213 


| Cushman, 
Cutler, 


34, 343, re 

| Cutter, 42, 330 
93, 472, 487, 572 
487 


67, 93, 601 
"343 45 


352 | Daggett, 
92, 322, 457, 577 | Dana, 
294 | Daniels, 
487 | Danielson, 
498 | Dante, 
387 | Darling, 
| Darwin, 


228 | D’Aubigné, 
61 | Daubrée, 
95, 600 | Davies, 
94, 577, 589 avis, 
80 | Day, 
Dean, 
Deane, 
| De Buchananne, 
| De Forest, 


Chillingworth, 
Chittenden, 
Choate, 
Christian II, 
Christian II, 80 | 
Christie 600 
Church, 215 
Claflin, 215 | 
one 453 | | Delameter, 
Ciapp, 217, 472, 473, 601 | Delano, 
Clark, 92, 93, 95, 217. "343, 360, | Delany, 

371 ,» 372, 457, 461 | De La Vergne, 
Clarke, 214, 453, 455 | Demond, 
Clary, 36 | Denk, 
Clay, 401 | Deuchcr, 
Clement, 92 | Dewey, 
Dexter, 
Dibdin, 
Dickens, 
Dickerman, 
Dickey, 
| Dickinson, 
Dingley, 
Dingwell, 
Dippel, 
Dixon, 
Doane, 
Doddridge, 
Dodge, 
Dodson, 
Doe, 
Doolittle, 
Dorner, 


473, 60! 
41, 343, 355, 460, 487 
92, 


94 
93, 217, 456 
Cobleigh, 458 
Codman, 
Coe, 
Colburn, 
ole, 
Coleridge, 
Collins, 
Colton, 
Colwell, 
Cockfield, 
Conant, 
Cone, 
Congreve, 
Conybeare, 274, 
Cook, 340, 435-441, — "sel, 
, 597 | Dowse, 
Cooke, 284, Br 288 | Drake, 
Cookerly, 458 | Dry den, 
Cooley, 845 | Duchemin, 
Cooper, 600 | Dudley, 
Copeland, 95 | Dunlap, 
Cornelius, 32, = Duren, 
Coté | Durham, Bishop of, 
Cotton, 232, 233, 235, 236-248 | Dutton, 
Countryman, 457 | Dwight, 
Cowles, 81, 73 | Dyer, 
Cowper, 492 | | Kastman, 342, 600 
Crane, 602 | Eaton, 92, 342 
Creegan, 601 | Eberhard, 377 
Crell, 561 | Eckman, 93, 343 
Crevar, Kddy, 92, 213, 600 
Crispnell, Edgeworth. 401 
Crocker, Edwards, 13, 95, 215, 349, 487, 
Cromwell, 498, 587, 588 
Crosby, 93 
Cross, = 
Croswell, 
Crum, 
Cunningham, 


31, 218, 217, 


344, 802 
21, 51, 401 
31 


501 
473 575 
431 38, 92, 342, 458 
213, 460 

k. 


93 
342, 457 
602 





600, 602 
93, 214 
54 

579 

487 

601, 602 


93 
344 


Eggleston, 
Elder, 
Eldredge 
Eliot, “335, 246, 353, 366, 580 
Elizabeth, 30 


58 
17, 577, 588, 589 
92, 93, 600 

458 


600 
401 
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Elliot, 240, 241, 247 
Ellis, 31, 32, 33, 45, 452, a 
Ellsworth, 
Elwell, 472 
Ely, 601 
Emerick, 601 
Emerson, 340,343, 401, 600 
Emery, 215 
Emmons, 
Episcopius, 
Evans, 
Evarts, 
Evelyn, 
Everest, 
Everett, 314, 315, 316, co io. 
407, 504, 518 
Ewing, 
Fairbairn, 
Fairbank, 
Fairchild, 
Fairfield, 
Farel, 
Farnham, 
Farrar, 
Faust, 
Fay, 
Felton, 
Fenn, 
Ferris, 
Ferry, 
Kichte, 
Field, 
Finch, 
Findlay, 
Finney, 
Fisher, 60 
Fisk, 92, 94, 600, 601 
Fiske, 457, 577 
Fitch, 226, 487, 589, 590 
Flacius, 549, 550 
Fletcher, 330, = 
Folger 602 
Yomer, 92, 213, 458, 460, 472, 
601, 60: 


Fowler, 
Foxcroft, 
Francis, 
Franklin, 
Fraser, 
Frazar, 


, Frederic I, 
| Freeland, 


60 
5, 342,601 

235, 22, 492, 500 
461 

455 

3 

57, 348, 401 
94 

92, 600 

559 


Freeman, 
noe gg 
Fros 

a 
Froude, 
Fuller, 
Fullerton, 
Gage, 


Gilman, 





1877.] 


Gladden, 92, dv 435-441, 593, 
594, 595, 596, 69% 

Gladstone, 

Gleason, 

Gloucester, Bishop of, 

Gooch 

Goodell, 842, 472, 491, — 

Goodenoug ; 

Goodrich, 7s 

Goodsell, 

Goodwin, 94, 213, 354, 356, 07, 

553 


Gookin, 
Gookins, 
Gordon, 
Gould, 
Graham, 
Grannis, 
Grant, 
Gr. ssie, 
Greeley, 
Green, 
Greene, 
Greenleaf, 
Greenwood, 
Gregg, 
Gregory, 
Gridley, 
Griffin, 
Griggs, 
Grosvenor, 
Grotius, 
Grout, 
Grover, 
Gruener, 
Sona, 
Hacket 
oan 548, 549 551, ces, 
56 


Hale, 
Haley, 
Halifax, Zar] of, 61 
Hall, 82, $4, 322, 343, 457 


Halliday, 
Hallock, 
Hamilton, 
Hamlin, 
Hammond, 
Hampton, 
Hanna, 
Harding, 
Hardy, 
Harker, 
Harrington, 
Harris, 
aed 
arvey, 
Hase, 
Hatch, 
Hathaway, 
Havens, 
Hawes, 373 
Hawkes, 94 
Hawley, 94 
Hayes, 290 
Haynes, 319 
Hay ward, 457 
Hazeltine, 473 
Hazen, I, 66, 92 
Headley, 342 
Healey, 457 
Hearne, 59 
Heath, 93, 94 
Hegel, 378 
Heidegger 


94, 349 
586 
58 


5 
32, 284, 453, 455, 600 
344 


600, 602 


92, 473, 600, 602 
312 
229 


5 
431, 600, 602 

95 

602 


558 


472, 473 | 
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Helmer, 342 
Henke, 877 
Herbert, 92, 563 
Herrick, 281, 295, 600 
Hetzer, 555 
Hickok, 41 
Hicks, 95, 458 
Hill, 92, 94, 601 
Hillyer, 214 
Hinckley, 
Hincks, 

Hitchcock, 41, 92, 94, 215, 458, 


488, 489, 507 

Hobart, 232 
Hobbes, 565 
Hodge, 14, 16, 229, 438 
600 


Hoffman, 0 
217, 343, 600 
658 


92, 457 
458 


Holbrook, 
Hollatz, 
Hollister, 
Holmes, 
Holt, 
Homer, 
Homes, 
Hood, 
Hooker 240, 
Hopkins, 13, 92, 95, 472, “sr, 
601 


447, 519 
92 


94 
348, 473, 500 
458 


447 
330 
ae 


Horace, 
Horner, 
Hort, 
Hotchkin, 
Hough, 
Houghton, 
Hovey, 
Howard, 
Howe, 
Howson, 
Hoyt 

Huub: ard, 
Hubbell, 
Hubmaier, 


33 
213, 473, 600 
54, 94, 587 

274, 276 

82, 94, 458 

92, 94, 218, 600 
94 


>| Hudson, 


Hughes, 

Hulbert, 

Hull, 

Hume, 587 

Humphrey, 92, 217, 488, = 
498 


Hunt, 
Huntington, 
Huntress, 
Hurd, 
Hurst, 
Hues, 
Hutchins, 92, 93 
Tlutchinson, 233, 235, 239 
Hyde, 92, 274, 312, 460, 461 
Hyil, 
Ide, 
Ingalls, 
Jacob, 
James, 534 
James II. 352 
Janes 94 
Tenkina, 93, 342, 343, 457, 601 
Jenks, 37, 38, 500, 503 
Jenner, 232, 233, 235 235 oe 


Jenney, 
92, 602 
473 


92 
93, 94, 601 
343, 457 
92, 214, 458 
563 


385 


34 

67, 93, 94, 25, 460 
600 

533 


Jennings, 

Jewell, 

Jocelyn, 

John of Damascus, 379 
Johnson, 93, 94, 95, 350, i 


33, 296 


458 


Johnston, 
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Jones, 93, 317, 343, 457, 600, 
602 
Joris, 
José, 
Josephus, 
Kabasilas, 
Kanis, 
Kant, 
Karr, 
Kautz, 
Keayne, 
Kelsey, 
Kempis, 
Kendall, 
Ketchum, 
Kiayne, 
Kimball, 
Kingsbury, 
Kingsley, 


95, 214, 343 

93, 343, 569 

294, 405, 406, 444, 
445, 446 

Kinzer, 458 
32, 40 
570 


487, 497 


Knowles, 
Kutz, 
Labaree, 
Lachmun, 
Ladd, 
Laird, 
Lane, 
Lanman, 
Lanphear, 
Lamson, 
Landor, 
Langworthy, 
—— 
athrop, 
Laud, 
Laurie, 
Lausanne, 
Lealand, 
Leavitt, 
ee 


401 
460, 461, 472 
447 


385, 563 
Le 81, 94, 349, 497 
Leibnitz, 377, 564, 565, 5 666, 567 
Leonard, 42, 457 
Lenthal. 232-248 
LeVasser, 

Leslie, 

Lewis, 

Limborch, 


Lippincott, 
Litch, 
Little, 
Livingstone, 
Loba, 
Lockwood, 
Lockyer, 
Loeffler, 
Lombardus, 
Long, 
Longfellow, 
Loomis, 
Lord, 
Lothrop, 
Love, 
Lovejoy, 
Loveland, 
Lownde, 





608 


Lucas, 5 
Luthe r, 12, 377, 384, 385, 386, 
387, 388, 389, 390, 391, 546 
547, 548, 549, 550, 553, 556 
Lyman, 67, 93, 215, 432, 498 
Lynes, 230 
Lyon, 71, 432 
Macaulay, 401, 490 
Maccovius, 552 
Macduff, 76 
Mackenzie, 559, 561 
Macleod, 27, 442, 443, 444, 445 
Mack, 589, 600 
Macknish, 538 
Macready, 401 
McConnell, 601 
McCraken, 602 
McCune, 95 
McGown, 600 
McIntire, 94 
aon. ~ 600 
McLean 2, 342 
Magoun, 92, 392, 457, as 567 
aine, 559 
Mainw: aring, 58 
M.kKemie, 537, 538 
Makepeace, 
Mallery, 
Mallory, 
Malthus, 
Manning, 
Manson, 
March, 
Marcus Antoninus, 
Marcus Aurciius, 
Maresius, 
Marheinecke, 378 
Marsh, 37, 94, 577, 589, 602 
Marshall, 458, 602 
Marsland, 600 
Martin, 93, 234 
Marti eau, 393-105 
Mason, 93, 461 
Masson, 49 
Mather, 234, 238, 353, 366, 487, 
576, 989 
230 


1 
552, 559 


Mattison, 
Maurice, 
Maury, 
Maverick, 
Mayhew, 


446 
291, 292 
350 

367 

I, 28, 601 

218, 461, 466, 61, 602 
601, ro 


ad, 
Means, 
ag 
Mei 335 
on 377, 387, 390, 391 


546, 547 
Melledge, 1 
Mellen, 44 
 ornang 320 
Menius. 549, 550 
Merrill, 93, 95, 214, 342, = 
Merriman, 461 
Messer, 
Metcalf, 343, 577 
Meyer, 274, 275 
Michaelis, 377 
Mighill, 602 
Mildmay, 29 
il 328, 329 


ill, 
Mills, 457, 600 
Miller, 95, 452 
Milner, 384 
Milton, 51, 447 
Miner, 93, 217 
Mitchell, 75 
Monroe, 27 


95 
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Montague, 215, 458 
Mooar, 342, 461 
Moody, 340, 341, 453, 454, 455, 
585, 586, 587, 588 

I, 213, 217, 401, 457, 
488, 496 

Moreau, 294 
Morgan, 10, 28 
Morley, 95, 292, 293, 343, 348, 


Moore, 


Morrison, 
Moses, 
Moziey, 
Munson, 
Munzer, 
Murch, 
Murphy, 77 
Napoleon, 
Nasmith, 
Neander, 
Neerken, 
Nelson, 
Nesmith, 
Newell, 
Newman, 
Newton, 
Novle, 
Northrop, 
Norton, 
Nott, 
Noyes, 
Nutting, 
Oakey, 
Oliphant, 
Olmstead, 
Olmsted, 
Orchino, 
Ordway, 
Ortolan, 
Osborne, 
Osgood, 
Osiander, 


95, 460 
93 

297, 498 
555 


381, 548, ie 


377, 548, 549, 550, 
553, 554 
Owen, 4u1 


Owens, 56 | 


Packard, 93 
Paddock, 93 
Page, 692 
Paine, 5, 342, 343, 353, = 


——, 

Palmer, I, 95, 96, 217, 342, 
346, "458, 460, 473, 482 

Park, 342. 436, 472, 498 

Parker, 12, 93, 339, 340, 343, 

452, 458, 561, 574 

Parsons. 343, 560 

lartridge, 95 

Patch. 

Patrick, 

Patton, 

Peabody, 

Pearce, 

Pease, 

Peeke, 

Peet, 

Pelton, 

Penfield, 

Pericles, 222 

Perkins, 95, 330, 431, 432, 498, 

570, 601, » 62 


828. 458 
Petes, "the Lombard, 379, 381, 
38: 


3 
32, 33, 356, 357, 359 
231 


So 


Peters, 
Phelps, 


Phillemore, 559, 561 





579, 582 | 


343 | 
267, 272 | 


| Prickard, 


| Rawson, 
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Phillips, 343, 350 
Pickett, 92, 217, 457 
Pierce, 40, 95, 601 
Pierson, 533, 602 

i 218 


218 
94, 215, 317, 318, 319 
559 
Pruden, 
Pullan, 
Quenstedt, 
Quick, 


| Quir.cy, 297, 330, 487, 497, 530 
Quint, 

| Rand, 

Randolph, 

| Rankin, 


"213, 214; 461, 466 
95 


585 
342 
822 
242 
458 
458 

1 


Raphael, 
Rathband, 


93 
36, 94, 473, 600 
547 


44 

Richards, 601 
Richardson, 95, 214, 343, 373, 
374, 457, 569, 601. 602 

464 

498 

376, 378, 385, 391, 
546-567 

213 

74, 315 

828 


Ritse h}, 


Robbins, 
Roberts, 
Robespierre, 
Robinson, 215, 274, 330, st 
601 
Rochester, Ear] of 54 
Roell, 565 
Rogers, 95, 314, 317, 500, = 
Ropes, 601 
Rose, 
toss, 
Rowland, 


94 
62, 93, 215, oo 343 


3, 601 
Roy, vin 217 
Rudd, 458 
Ruddick, 94 
Ruggles, 

Russell, 

Sabin, 

Saffurd, 

Saintes, 

Sallenbach, 

Salter, 

Saltonstall, 

Samuel, 

Sands, 

Sanford, 

Sankey, 

Sargent, 

Savage, 

Savouarola, 
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Schauffler, 

Schelling, 

Schleiermacher, 
Schneckenburger, 
Schneider, 

Schnepf, 

Schroder, 

Schultz, 

Schurz, 

Schwartz, 

Schwenkfeld, 

Schuyler, 

~— ord, 

Scot 447, 
nar 377, 381, 382, 383, 384. 
646, 547, 553, 554, 556, 558, 559 
Scribner, 77, 323, 328, 442, 445, 


Scudder, 
Seccombe, 
Sedgwick, 
Seeley, 
Seelye, 
Segur, 
Selden, 
Semler, 
Servetus, 
Sewell, 
Seward, 
Shaftesbury, 53 
Shakespeare, 322, 406, 447 
Shedd, 556, 557, 558, 559, 560, 


561, 462 
Shelden, 
Sheldon, 
Shelley, 
Shepard, 
Sheppard, 
Sherlock, 
Shipherd, 
Shorey, 
Sigwart, 
Simmes, 
Silvester, 
— 
Slack, 
Sleeper, 


ie, 
Smalkald, 38 
Smith, 34, 92, 95, 217, 234, 317, 
319, 342, 343, 401, 458, 472, 
473, 498, 600, 601, 602 

Snell, 630 


Snow, 461, 471 
Socinus, 546, 547, 556, 558, 560, 
561 


South, 
Southey, 
Southworth, 
Spalding, 
Sparks, 
Spener, 
Spofford, 
Spring, 


2 

830, 457, 458, 473 
94 

401 

49, 94 

343, 458, 528, 601 
69 

243 

377 

387 

95 

31 


213 
286, 447 
54, 81, 460 
358 


54 
35, 87, 39 
95 


BAT 
238, 239, 241, 246 
234 


461 
672 
313 
214 


Staupitz, 
Stearns, 
Steele, 
Steinbart, 
Stevens, 
Stewart, 
Stickles, 


Stickney, 470 
Stiles, 235, 247, 248, 487, 602 
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Stimson, 

St. John, 

Stockwell, 

Stone, 71, 93, 213, 458, 473, 600 
St. Nicholas, 

Storrs, 31, 70, 71, 72, 217, or 

458, 472, 473, 601 

32, 236, 238, 248 

34, 458 

317 

600 

93 

218 


549 
77, 218, 373. 601 
82, 400, 472 


[458 
a 


Stoughton, 
Stowe, 
Strauss, 
Street, 
Streeter, 
Strieby, 
Strigel, 
Strong, 
Sturtevant, 
Sulla, 


(540 
342,7458,,601 
447 


Sumner, 225, aio 
Siiss, 
Sweetser, 363, 460, 401 
Swift, 55, 61 
Swinnerton, 457 
Symmes, 235 
Taine, 53 
Tarbox, I, 218, 375 
Tasso, 447 
naa = 
Taus 
Taylor, 38, 39, 61, 92, 95, ain, 
340, 343, 458, 460, 473, 522, 
587, 601, 602 
Temple, 577 
Tennant, 
Tenney, 
‘Tennyson, 
Terry, 602 
Thacher, 93 
Thayer, 600, 601 
Thomas, 92, 215, 460 
Thompson, 95, 371, 372, 374, 
434, 457, 534 
Thomson, 33 
‘Thrall, 
Tibbals, 
Tiffany, 
Tilden, 
Tillotson, 
Tischendorf, 
Tissandier, 
Tobey, 
Todd, 
Toellner, 
Téllner, 
Tolman, 
Toothaker, 
Towle, 
Tracey, 
Tracy, 
Treat, 
Tregelles, 
Trumbull, 
Tulloch, 
Turner, 
Turretine, 
Tuttle, 
Tuxbury, 
Twitchell, 
Tyerman, 
Tyler, 
Tyndall, 
Ullman, 
Ulysses, 
Upham, 
Upton, 
| Ursinus, 
| Utley, 
'Vaill, 


38, 458 

343, 577 
601, 602 
217, 347-375 
274, 275 

248 

323 

32 
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93 
554 


Vanderveer, 
Van Til, 

Velthuysen, 558 
Vermilius, 547 
Virgil, 447 
Von Goch, 877, 385 
Von Wesel, (877, 385 
Voorhees, 601 
Wadleigh, 227 
Waldo, 344, 575, 576 
Wales 93, 458 
Walker, 54, 74, 342, 473, = 


Wallace, 
Wakeman, 
Ward, 
Warham 
Warren, 
Waters, 
Watt, 
Watts, 
Wayland, 
Webb, 
Webber, 
Webster, 


Weed, 
Weigel, 
Weisse, 
all 
Wellm 
Wells, 
Wesley, 
Wessel, 
Weat, 
Westcott, 
Wheeler, 
— 
Vhipple, 
White, 
Whitefield, 
Whiting, 
Whitmore, 
Whiton, 
Whittemore, 472, 


Whittier, 

Whittlesey, 

Wilcox, 

Wild, 

Wilder, 

Wilkes, 

Wilkinson, 

Willard, 

Willey, 

William of Sorat, 384 

Williams, 94, 217, 218, 315, 
348, 354, 356, 357, 445, et 

600 


Willis, 
Williston, 
Willson, 240, 241, 246, 248 
Wilson, 93, 235, "238, "244, "342, 
44, 350 
567 


81, 472 

533 

213, 217, 473 

350 

213, 217, 342, 343 
93 

281, 285 

587 


229 
93, 94, 533 
487 


401, 504, 513, 522, 
576 


226 
556 


378 

235, 242 

343 

340, 246, 247, py 458 


586 
877, 335° 388 
217 


447 
214, 217 
458 

94, 602 


93, 343 
92, 601 
93 


93, = 


Winkworth, 
Winsor, 830 
Winthrop, 232, 233, 234, 239, 

242, 297, 350, 352, 590 
Wisner, 375 


Wiswaill, 

Witsius, 

Witten 

Withro 93, 94 

Wolcott, "92, 95, 213, ‘217, 460, 
473 


Wolf, 
Wood, 


377, 563, 566 
59, 60, 472, 602 
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Woodbridge, 
Woodbury, 
Woodcock, 
Woodwo'th, 
Woods, 
Woolman, 
Woolsey, 


492 

92, 95 

433, 434, 602 
218, 260, 601 
570 


457 
406, 485, 487 
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Worcester, 372, 375 | Young, 877 
Wordsworth, 50, 274, 294, | Zabriskie, 94 
447 | Zeller, 547 

| Wright, 13, 41, 92, 602 | Zinzendorf, 384 
Wycliffe, 885 | Zéckler, 17 
Wyman, 590 | Zwingli, 377, 384, 387, 389, 
Yonker, 457 390, 546, 548, 556 
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BIOLOGY. Monday, Lectures. By Joszrz . 


Cook. 12mo. $1.50. ; 


mand of the vast b 
wonen, who desire to be assured of the perfect 
harmony between Science and Religion, end of 


the positive reinforcement which: Science offers’ |: 


. to Religion. 


“HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION. By Har- 
RIET MARTINEAU. ‘Little Classic”? style. 
$1.25. ne oe 


An exceedingly wise, judicious. book. ‘It dis- 
ractical . 


cusses with remarkable I Awaigneane and 

wisdom the many perplexing questions that arise 
- Inregard to the physical mental, moral and social 

training of children,- It is one of the best books 

ever written on this highly important subject, 
~ and ought to be in every intelligent family. 


UNDERBRUSH. By Jauzs 1. Freivs. 
1.5. ang 


“Tt is unnecessary to say that this new volume. 
a 


from Mr. Fields i: ve with interest. As speaker 

and writer. Mr, Fields demonstrated long ago his 

charming faculty for narration, and the rich fund 

‘of literary ite at d 

to animate ay subject he might choose to touch.” 
Chicago Tribune. : 





VILLAGE IMPROVEMENTS AND 
FARM. VILLAGES. By Groner E. WaRrine, 
J&R., author of * Whip end Spur,” “ A Farmer's 
Vacation,” etc. “Little Classic’’ style. ° Il- 
lustrated. 18mo.- % cents. ” 


“It contains in a brief, si: 
much practical advice on matters of importance. 
Many of its shageetious could be at once adopted 
with: little effort:in most villages and small towns 
where a decent poets ad exists; and their 
adoption would add marvellously to tlie co: fort, 
health and self-respect of their. people.”— FrEp- 
ERICK Law OLMSTEaD. Ba ey 


‘¥ : $ : : : » 
T RAPS BAITED WTH ORPHAN; Or, 
What is the Matter with Life Insurance? By 
Euizvr “Wriexut, Ex-Insurance. Commis- 
sioner., Cloth. 75 cents. . $ 


“Cannot be overlooked by anybody disposed 
to attempt to understand the merits of the life- 
insurance problem.”— Boston Advertiser. 


‘HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBI- 
OGRAPHY. 2 vols. Svo. 36.00. . ; 


“ Among all the innumerable pictures of Lon- 
don literary society, Miss Martineau’s series of 
se istand unrivalled.” —T. W. Hieatn- 
THE AMERICAN, By Hesry James, Jr. 

“A more original, brighter, better-written 
novel than ‘ The aeion toe ave naiseen this 
many a day.”— London Daily News. - 


. works. 


with which - 


le, compact form’ 





CHRISTIANITY AND HUMANITY. A 
Series of Sermons. By Tuomas STaRR Kine. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by Epwin P. Wuir- 
PLE. Fine Steel Portrait. 12mo. $2.00. 


is of aa exquisite char- 
most effective and per- 


Memoir is eighty pages long, and 
graphically and sympathetically 
and work of Starr King. 


HOUSEHOLD HOLMES, 4A‘ new, com: 
plete edition of the Poems of OLIVER Wen- 
DELL Hotmgs. . Uniform with Household 
Longfellow, Whittier, Tennyson, ete. mo. 
$2.00. : 

This Household Edition of Dr..Holmes’s Poems 
comprises all that he has published in previous 
volumés, with many new pieces. The author has 
carefully revised and classified them, making this 
a very desirable edition of his exquisite poetical 


ORTENTAL RELIGIONS, and their Rela- 
tion to Universal Religion.—CHINA.. By’ 
SaMUEL JOHNSON, 870. 1000-pp. $5.00. 


“Upto this date, our author has really spoken 
the last full-rounded word upon the Chinese; so 
that what may come after must be based upon 
new observation and experiment... It is, perhaps. 
enough to say that no-one who wishes to be well 
informed in. regard to that. Kastern race, whose 
representatives are now so thickly flocting to our 
shores, can afford to leave Mr. Johnson's book un- 
read. It is a. book, not only for the scholar and 
the statesman, but for the man of affairs, the 

neral reader. Every American may learn from - 

tsome important les-ons, vitally needful in our 
resent condition of politics -and_ society.” — 
on Transcript, 4 ; 


A HISTORY OF MATERIALISM. By 
F.A.Laner. In 3vols. Vol. I. Crown 8yo. 
99.00. 5 ; ' 


. This is the initial volume of the English and For- 

eign Philosophical Library, which will include . 
works of great value by leading scholars of Eng- 

and and the Continent on topics of commanding 

importance in the domain of modern thought. 

Professor Huxley: pronounced Lange's History of 

Materialism a “ very remarkable work,” and Pro- 

someairth boca acknowledges his great indebted- 

ness i é 





NATURAL LAW: An Essay in Ethits. By 
Epita.‘Stmcox. Second volume. of “English 
and Foreign Philosophical Library.” Crown - 
8v¥0. *. $8.50. Ss f 


An important work. discussing. with marked 
ability Natarat Law, Customary and Positive Law, 


"Morality, Religion, the Natural History of Altru-: 


ism, the Natural Sanctions of Morality, and Social 


_ and Individual Perfection. 


*," For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the‘Publishers, 
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aa “' Seems-to be more than: ever entitled ta ‘the confidenice and remembrance of the 
Churches.” —The Congregationalist. 


aa“ It gives us piggeeone to second, the appeal made in oe sgt of this Society.” — The 


Christian Mirror. 


Be ‘' This Society is dane on upon the most ical basis possible.” — The 
Advance. . 





The American Tract Society 
(Instituted in Boston in 1814) . 


Respectfully and earnestly requests the churches to take COLLECTIONS for its work. 
The Society is economically using the funds provided by the churches and the benev olent 
_ public in creating and distributing 


An Evangelical Literature, 


aa A number of new tracts and. books have been tately issued, which are highy 


commended. 
‘Large numbers of tracts are now called for in consequence of the reviyals in many parts 


of the country. 
Catalogues of the. ReEvivaL Tracts, SUNDAY SéHoon and FAMILY PERIODICALS, and 


RELIGIOUS Books, will be sent to bg ‘address on application. 


sal a ‘Kiinead Report: shows that: 


I, The recéipts of the Society during the past year from Legacies, . 


Donations, and Royalties have bern greater than they were during 
the last previous year. 
It. The Executive Committee has teen able to make more exten- 
sive grants ‘of tracts, etc,, to the needy, than was possible last year. 
III. - The Notes Payable reported'Jast year have been all paid. 


IV, The Interest Account, instead: of being against-us, shows a 


balance in the Society’s favor: 

‘Vv.’ The’ committee has made aterdotype plates: for more new 
tracts during the year than have been made for a number of years 
before. ; 


Ra Church collections are especially desirable, and the Society appeals to its friends to 
send in their donations as promptly and as liberally as possible. The Society is straitened 
for money to supply the ‘increasing demand upon it for tracts and other publications. It 
distributes as extensively as the state af the treasury permits, but it cannot go far beyond 
he liberality of its friends. 





. EXEOUTIVE’ COMMITTEE. . 
W.C. OAPIN; Chairman, W.. H. WARDWELL; 


Rev, GEORGE R. LEAVITT. : FRANKLIN W. SmitTu. 
‘, - Russeis. Srureis, Jr. 


_ Rap Funds should be sent, by draft or money-order, tothe order of 


ARTHUR GILMAN, Treasurer, 


(Box 211) BOSTON, MASS. 
10% Bromfield Street. 



































